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Potes. 
CRICKET. 

The following is abridged from an article c 
“The Centenary of Cricket,” by Mr. Arthur 
Glare, and printed in The Hour: 

“ Few votaries of cricket are aware that this year is 
the centenary of that noble game. 
indigenous to England and the English race 
the English race takes root, there to a certainty cricket 
becomes an institution. The game has taken deep roo 
in Scotland, but golf cannot be forced to give way, and 
still holds its own. Ireland has not shown any great 
predilection for the game; indeed, I do not know that 
Erin has any national sport except hunting. Cricket is 
supposed to be identical with an offshoot of a game called 
¢club-ball, which was played in the fourteenth century ; 
but it was notuntil 1774 that cricket was an acknowledged 
game and was legislated for. In the autumn of that 

a number of noblemen and gentlemen formed the 

ves into a committee, of which the Duke rset 
was the chairman, and drew up a code of r the 
regulation of the game, which only existed before ina 
loose and desultory form. Although the first clul 
formed at Hambledon, in Hampshire, Kent was, in reality, 
the nursery of cricket. Coleman, writing many years 
ago, says: ‘ Kent is fertile in pheasants, cherries, hops, 
yeomen, codlings, and cricketers.’ The game is supposed 
to take its name from the Saxon word ‘ cricc,’ a stick. 
There is, however, an old English word, ‘ kriget,’ which 
means ‘a little elevation’: perhaps in the « Ider times 
players were in the habit, as indeed modern players are, 
of ‘skying’ their balls. All the saints in the calendar 
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have their anniversary and centenary. 
Saint Cricket’s centenary be held? J do not think the 
players of the North and South have ever met with their 
strongest teams. Might not a great match be 
between North and South, each side to pick out 
twenty best men, the names being then s 
M.C.C., the committee of which would cl 

the two elevens? The cricketing season is 1 
ainly; still there is time to get the t 
up the season of 1874 with the 
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ne, “under a 
nagines. 
the early use of the word 
been given in former numbers of “ N. & ().” 
id found its way into dictionaries long before 
. The earliest instance I have met with is in 
Kersey’s English Dictionary, third edition, 172 
where it is « xplained to be— 


cricket 
” is older 
ian Mr. Gilmore it 


Several instances of 
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An insect like a grass-hopper; also a low stool such 

as children usually sit on; also a sort of play with a ball.” 

Fenning’s Royal English Dictionary, 1741, is 

ither clearer as to the sort of game meant. There 
told that cricket means 

and 


noise 5 


‘An insect which frequents fire-places or ovens, 
is remarkable for a continual chirping or cr king 
2 game which is played with a bat and a all.’ 
The G Magazi for September, 174: 
quotes an article on “ Publick Cri ket M itches, 
from the British C the 8th of that 
month, from which it seems that, much to the dis- 
cust of the writer, “noblemen, gentlemen, and 
clergymen” were then, as now, in the habit of joining 
with their social inferiors in playing the game ; that 
notices of the matches were given by advertisement 
in the newspapers, and that large numbers of yp] 
used to flock to behold them. 

This certainly indicates that the game had then 
a well-understood constitution. Th th > same maga- 
rine, for Oct i ] 
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Peace, and her 
Xan give the breast to pant 

Tho’ guiltless, not inglorious 

ind bo , not 

Such is her sway, when Cricket 

The sons of labour, to the a 

With all the hero’s passion an 

They swell, they glow, they envy 

Despair and resolution reign by turns ; 
Suspense torments, and ¢ ation burns. 

! in due rank di-pos’d, intent they stand, 
In act to start—the eye, the foot, the hand, 
Still active, eager, em c nije yin'd in one; 
Tho’ fixt, all moving, and while present ¢g 
In ancient combat, fro mm the Parthian steed, 
Not more unerring flew the barbed reed 
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Now levell’d, whizzing o’er the springing blade, 

Now toss’d to rise more fatal from the ground, 

Exact and faithful to th’ appointed bound, 

Yet vain its speed, yet vain its certain aim ; 

The wary batsman watches o'er the game ; 

Before his stroke the leathern circle flies, 

Now wheels oblique, now mounting threats the skies. 

Nor yet less vain the wary batsman’s blow, 

If intercepted by the circling foe, 

Too soon the nimble arm retorts the ball, 

Or ready fingers catch it in its fall : 

Thus various art with vary’d fortune strives, 

And with each changing chance the sport revives. 

Emblem of many-colour’d life—the state 

By Cricket-rules discriminates the great : 

The outward side, who place and profit want, 

Watch to surprize, and labour to supplant : 

While those who taste the sweets of present winnings, 

Labour as heartily to keep their innings. 

On either side the whole great game is play’d, 

Untry’d no shift is left, unsought no aid : 

Skill vies with skill, and pow’r contends with pow’r, 

And squint ey'd prejudice computes the score. 

In private life, hke single handed play’rs, 

We get less notches, but we meet less cares. 

Full many a lusty effort, which at court 

Would fix the doubtful issue of the sport, 

Wide of its mark, or impotent to rise, 

Ruins the rash, and disappoints the wise, 

Yet all in public, and in private strive 

To keep the ball of action still alive, 

And just to all, when each his ground has run, 

Death tips the wicket, and the game is done.” 
Mapet Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


[By consulting the General Indexes of “ N. & Q.” all 
who are interested in the game of Cricket will be referred 
to passages wherein it is shown that long before 1774, 
when the game underwent, as it has often done, some 
modifications, it had been played at Eton in Horace 
Walpole’s younger days; that Pope had alluded still 
earlier to the fact that “Senators at Cricket urge the 
ball”; that it was mentioned in Swift's John Bull ; 
that it was named distinctly in a song by Tom D’Urfy at 
an earlier period; that “Cricket” was noticed by 
Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, in 1685; and that the 
scholars of the Free School at Guildford played “ Cricket” 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. This is the earliest 
mention of the game by its modern name. That it existed 
long previously under another name, may also be seen by 
all who will turn to the word “ Cricket” in the Indexes] 


ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM.—No. 6.* 
Mrs. Mary Artuur.—Miss CaTHerine GREAR. 

As the centenarian season seems to be, as Horace 
Walpole said of the summer, “setting in with its 
accustomed severity,” I will, with your permission, 
avail myself of a little leisure to clear off a number 
of cases, more or less authenticated, which have 
lately reached me, either directly or through the 
medium of “ N. & Q.” 

Mrs. Mary Arthur, the subject of the first of 
these communications, is an old acquaintance of 
mine. She was introduced to me, some two years 
since, by a lady correspondent, to whom, although 


* Continued from “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. i. 221. 





I have not the advantage of her personal acquaint- 
ance, I am indebted for several most interesting 
photographs of supposed centenarians and notices 
of their claims. The case of Mrs. Arthur was one 
which I was quite disposed to credit,—supported as 
it was by the recollections of the lady in question 
and her family (to one of whom so long since as 
1799 Mrs. Arthur had stated her then age),—but 
wanted such further corroborative evidence of that 
from the parish registers, as that which is now 
furnished by my friend Str Jonn Macreay, 
whose habit of sifting evidence, in the pursuit of 
his historical and genealogical inquiries, has been 
turned to good account in establishing the cente- 
narianism of Mrs. Mary Arthur. 

“ Mrs. Mary Arthur. Two or three weeks ago I 
cut the following paragraph from the Royal Corn- 
wall Gazette, and I have since made some inquiries 
as to the facts. It will be observed that Mrs. 
Arthur is stated to have been born nearly a yeur 
before she was baptized. This I am unable to 
establish ; but she was baptized on the day stated, 
as is proved by the following extracts from the 
parish registers of the parish of St. Clement’s, neax 
Truro, obligingly sent to me by the vicar. I give 
the baptism of all the children of Thomas and 
Ann Shear, so that it may be seen that the baptism 
of Mary comes in natural sequence : 


‘1770. Andrew son of Thomas and Ann Shear, Nov. 26. 


772. Mary, daughter of Thomas aud Ann Shear, 
Jan. 28. 

1773. Ann, daughter of Thomas and Ann Shear, 
Mar. 18. 


1774. Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Ann Shear, 
Aug. 24. 

1777. -— daughter of Thomas and Ann Shear, 
‘eb. 20. 

1778. Betsey, daughter of Thomas and Ann Shear, 
Oct. 26. 

“With respect to these baptisms, the date of birth 
is not stated in the registers, but commencing with 
Oct. 5, 1783, there is a record of the day of birth 
as well as of baptism, with the addition, ‘ Duty 
paid £0, 0. 3.,’ in each case as far as March 21, 
1784. There are in all fifteen entries of this kind. 
This tax was levied under the Act 23 Geo. IIL, 
which provided that the clergyman should charge 
a stamp duty of 3d. upon every entry, under a 
penalty of 51. It came into operation from 1 Oct., 
1783, and was not repealed until 34 Geo. IIL; 
so that being in force for ten years, it is curious 
that there should be only these fifteen entries. It 
is still more curious that in all my acquaintance 
with parish registers, and it has been somewhat 
extensive, I do not remember to have noticed any 
similar entries. 

3ut, returning to Mrs. Arthur, I have as- 
certained from another clergyman that she was 
married in 1792, as stated, and as to the date of 
her death there can be no doubt. It is, therefore, 
clearly established, I hope to the satisfaction of 
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my friend Mr. Thoms, that the old lady, on the 
day of her death, was at least 102 years and 76 
days old. 

‘DEATH OF THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF CORNWALL. 
The mortal remains of Mrs. Mary Arthur, the oldest 
inhabitant of Cornwall, were deposited in the cemetery 
at Lostwithiel on Monday last, in the presence of a large 
number of those amongst whom she had lived for the 
greater portion of a century. She resided at Lostwithiel 
since her marriage there, on November 26, 1792, to 
Nicholas Arthur. She was the daughter of Thomas and 
Ann Shear, and was born in February, 1771, was baptized 
at the parish church of St. Clement, near Truro, on 
January 28, 1772, and died at Lostwithiel, April 14, 1874, 
in her 104th year.’ 

Joun MAcLEAN. 

Hammersmith.” 


It is very characteristic of the tendency to make 
the marvellous more marvellous that the Royal 
Cornwall Gazette follows up the announcement of 
Mrs. Arthur’s baptism on January 28, 1772, and 
her death on April 14, 1874, by stating that her 
death took place in her 104th year. It is said 
she was born nearly a twelvemonth before her 
baptism ; but this I doubt, as her brother Andrew 
had been baptized only fourteen months before, 
namely, on the 26th Nov., 1770. 


” Miss Catherine Gre ar.- -The follow ing slip, 
from the New York Times, of May 9th, 1874, may 
contribute to Mr. Tuoms’s investigations. I pre- 
sume the materials for verification are ample :— 

‘DeaTH oF A CENTENARIAN.—Miss Catherine Grear 
died on Tuesday, at No. 2001, Turner Street, Philadelphia, 
aged 106 years. The Ledger says that she was a native 
of that city, having been born in the year 1768, in a 
house on Star Alley, near Fifth and Cherry Streets. She 
was of German descent, her parents having come to this 
country in the early part of the last century. Two of 
her sisters are now living, one aged ninety, and the other 
eighty-six, while a third died two years ago at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety. Miss Grear was quite strong and 
hearty until within a short period of her decease, and 
recollected distinctly occurrences that took place during 
the latter part of the last century.’ 





M. B. 8. 

Passaic, N.J., U.S.A.” 

I am much indebted to M. B. S. for his courtesy, 
but am quite unable at this distance from Phil- 
adelphia to make that searching investigation 
which would be necessary to establish the excep- 
tional age of 106 years claimed for Miss Grear. 

WitiraMm J. THoms. 


SPELLING REFORMS.—No. III. 

We have now made the following suggestions :— 

1. The 10 words derived from the Latin cedo 
should be all spelt alike, hence the 3 exceptions, 
exceed, proceed, and succeed, should be written 
excede, procede, and succede. 

2. Of the 120 words ending in e mute, which 
take the suffix -ment, only 3 drop the ¢ in so doing, 
These words should be made to conform to the 








117 others, and should be spelt abridgement, 
acknowledgement, and judgement. 

3. Of the 180 words ending in e mute which take 
the suffix -able, some reject the ¢ in so doing, and 
some retain it. All should conform to one rule, 
and I suggest that the simplest plan would be to 
retain the e throughout. 

4. We have 672 words altogether which take 
the suffix -able, and 208 which take the suffix -idle. 
As this distinction does not point out any con- 
jugational difference (for between 60 and 100 of 
those in -able are not of the first conjugation), I 
suggest that the suffix -ible be abolished, as a 
delusion and a snare, and that all the 880 words 
be spelt alike with the termination -able. 

5. The next suggestion is this: No dissyllable 
accented on the first of its syllables shall double 
its final consonant on receiving a suffix, but all of 
them without exception shall retain their simple 
form throughout. 

There are 9 of such dissyllables ending in -p, 
3 of which double the p on taking certain suffixes, 
viz., gossip, kidnap, and worship. I suggest that 
the extra p be abolished, and that the suffixes be 
added to the simple word without any alteration 
in its spelling. 

The same with dissyllables ending in -il, -el, 
&e. In a word, no dissyllable accented on the 
tirst syllable shall in any case change its original 
form on receiving a suffix. 

These easy rules will simplify the spelling of 
some 2,000 words, without causing any striking 
change in the appearance of a page, and certainly 
without obscuring the etymology or violating any 
rule of spelling. The help they will afford to 
simplicity and uniformity will be very great, and 
the drawback balanced against these advantages 
will be almost nil, and very temporary. 

I will now, with permission, continue the sub- 
ject, and take for my text this axiom: The plural 
suffix -es is never to be used except when it makes 
a distinct and separate syllable, as in church, 
church-es; gas, gas-es, &c. Of course the immediate 
reference is to the plurals of nouns ending in 
-f, -fe, and -o. The present plan is most complex, 
confused, and absurd. 

The rules for nouns ending in -f are these :— 

1. All nouns in -ef (except thief and handker- 
chief) form their plural by adding s, as belief, 
beliefs; brief, briefs; chief, chiefs; clef, clefs ; 
fief, fiefs; grief, griefs ; reef, reefs. 

2. Similarly, nouns in -tf and -iff add s, as — 

Bailiff, bailiffs ; caitiff, caitiffs ; calif, califs (?) ; 
cliff, cliffs; coif, coifs; mastiff, mastiffs; plaintiff, 
plaintiffs; sheriff, sheriffs; skiff, skiffs; tariff, 
tariffs; waif, waifs; whit, whiffs. 

3. The same with nouns in -of and -off, as— 

Hoof, hoofs; proof, proofs; reproof, reproofs ; 
roof, roofs; woof, woofs; scott, scoffs. 

4. The same with nouns in -uff and -ulf, as— 
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Cuff, cuffs ; huff, huffs ; muff, muffs ; puff, puffs ; 
ruff, ruffs; snuff, snuffs; stuff, stuffs; gulf, gulfs. 

5. And lastly, nouns ending in -rf follow the 
same rule, as— 

Dwarf, dwarfs; scarf, scarfs; wharf, wharfs; 
surf, surfs; and turf, turfs. 

Altogether 39 words, only two of which are 
irregular. Why is the plural of “thief” to be 
thieves, and of “handkerchief” to be handker- 
chieves? Of course “thief” is our native word 
thedf, which makes thedfas (thiefs) in the plural, 
and could not by any possibility change f into ves, 
seeing there is no such letter as v in the language. 
The letter v is wholly Latin, but there is no pro- 
bability that it had any resemblance in sound to 
our modern letter so-called. 

Again, “handkerchief” is a mule and an ass 
yoked together, for hand is a native word, and 
kerchief is French. Why should this hybrid word 
be still further deformed by an impossible plural ? 
Of course the French cowvr’-chef makes couvr’-chefs 
in the plural, and “ handkerchieves” is a monster 
which ought not to be tolerated an hour. 

Without doubt, therefore, the words “ thief” 
and “handkerchief” should be reduced to rule, 
and we should write their plurals thiefs and 
handkerchiefs, conformably with the 37 other 
examples. 

Now for the reverse of the medal. Nouns in 
-af or -aff, -alf and -elf, change the f into ves. 
Strange enough, all these nouns are native words, 
not one of which makes such a plural, or indeed 
could do so. There are 11 in all; they are :— 

Calf, calves; half, halves; elf, elves; self, selves; 
shelf, shelves. 

Leaf, leaves; sheaf, sheaves; loaf, loaves; staff, 
staves; but not “ distaff,’ which makes distaffs. 

Now, the original of staff is stef, plural stafas 
(stafs). The original of loaf is Aldf, plural hldfas 
(hlafs), and so with the rest. To these may be 
added beef, plural beeves, which, of course, mis- 
represents the French beufs. 

Where is the inconsistency of demanding the 
restoration of these 11 words to their normal and 
original condition ? By such a restoration we should 
gain thus much for uniformity of spelling : every 
word ending in -f would form its plural in the 
regular way, by adding s, and not 38 in one way, 
11 in another, and 3 deviating from either method. 

In regard to -fe the case is worse, and even more 
absurd. We have 6 nouns with this ending, 3 
native and 3 borrowed from other languages. The 
native words are knife, life, and wife. The natu- 
ralized strangers are fife, strife, and safe (a closet). 

The 3 native words have for their plurals knives, 
lives, and wives. The three aliens fifes, strifes, and 
safes. The originals of the first three are enif, lif, 
and wif, the final ¢ being the ridiculous substitute 
of the accent. It need not be added that the 
plural suffix -ves finds no countenance in the ori- 





ginal words. Wéf and lif, being neuter, are alike 
in both numbers ; and cnif makes cnifas (knifs), 
or knifes without the accent. 

The 3 strangers need no remark. What strikes 
me most forcibly is the gratuitous distortion of the 
first 3 words ; and the question arises what cause 
or impediment exists why they should not be 
reduced to the general rule, so that every word in 
-f or -fe should form its plural by adding s ? 

E. Copnam Brewer, 


(To be continued.) 





ALDERMAN SIR WILLIAM STAINES. 
In Mr. Thornbury’s Old and New London, it is 
stated of Sir William Staines (Lord Mayor 1800) 
that 


“He began life as a bricklayer’s labourer, and by per- 
severing steadily in the pursuit of one object, accumulated 
a large fortune, and rose to the state coach and the 
Mansion House.”—Vol. i. p. 412. 

I lately fell in with a very interesting book, 
entitled Economy ; or, a Peep at Our Neighbours, 
purporting to be a narrative of six months’ resi- 
dence of an English family in Guernsey in the 
summer of 1844, where a different account is given 
of the early occupation of this worthy civic 
dignitary, which, with permission, I extract, as 
follows :— 


“Tt is well known that Alderman Staines rose to 
fortune from his having been employed as a stone-cutter 
at St. Sampson’s. He had left England in his early 
youth, came to Guernsey, and to earn a living hired 
himself as a journeyman stone-cutter to a farmer at the 
Vale. Returning to London some years afterwards, he 
accidentally came to a street they were paving with the 
Guernsey stone, and, looking at it as he would at an 
associate he knew well and loved from early recollections, 
he saw the clumsy manner in which they were laying it 
down, at the same time pointing out to the workmen 
how they could do it better; and whilst so doing he 
attracted the attention of the contractor, who, struck by 
his knowledge of the business, was glad to employ him in 
his service. From this he became a contractor himself, 
made money, was elected Alderman, and finally became, 
like a second Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, This 
fact was unknown in the island until Sir John Doyle, 
when governor, dining one day at the Mansion House, 
happened to be seated next to Alderman Staines. The 
opportunity of hearing about Guernsey was not te be 
resisted, and he said,— 

** You seem, General, to know the people of the isle ; 
tell me of my old master,—is he yet alive,—the worthy 
farmer of the Vale?’ 

“ The Governor knew him well. 

“«Then tell him,’ said the Alderman, ‘that his 


journeyman, William Staines, learnt industry and 


economy under his roof, and is now doing well ; that he 
will be happy to see him in the City of London, and to 
return him the kindness, with interest, he received at his 
hands.’”—Pp. 138-139. 

Apropos of Economy; or, a Peep at Our Neigh- 
bours (London, John Ollivier, 1845), can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me who is the author ? 
—apparently a lady of good position in society, 
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who, with her family, resided for some months, on 
the score of economy (hence the title), in Guernsey. 
The work consists of a series of graphic letters, 
uddressed (as I gather from internal evidence) to 
literary man. Assuming the author to be a 
she was highly- gifted and accomplished 
one ; and her occasional reflections on life and 
“ society,” and even her views on political ques- 
tions, indicate a thoughtful, intelligent and sensibl. 
mind. Possibly the author is now well known; 
but until lately I had never seen, nor even heard of, 
the book, and, having come upon it by chance, I 
began to dip into it, and became so interested as 
to read it through at one sitting W. 2 
Glasgow. 


some 


lady, 


a 


PeTeR THE GREAT’s Visit TO GODALMING IN 
1698.—It may not be generally known that the 
anecdote related in the Memoir of Peter the Great, 
p. 85, is corroborated by a no less eminent con- 
temporary authority than Peter le Neve. 

The celebrated herald’s account differs somewhat 
from that given in the Memoir (from a letter in the 
Bodleian Library), as will be seen on comparison ; 
but the latter assists us in filling up one or two 
lacune in Le Neve’s ee | a copy of which, by 
Mr. Hasted, is preserved among the Additional 
MSS., Brit. Mus., No. 5486, under the heading 
“ Heraldical Miscellanies and other Events begin 
ning May 2nd, 1694, collected and carried on by 
Peter le Neve, Esqr., Norroy King of Arms ” :— 

“ May 16th.—About one month before ” (the memor- 


andum which precedes it is dated in July of same year 
“the Czar of Muscovy, being in England, went to Ports- 
mouth, and, in his way, lay at Godalmin in Surry. There 
were thirteen sat at table at supper, 
eight, total twenty-one. They had for supper 
of be ef] weighing three stone, one sheep weighing fifty- 
six pounds, three quarters of lamb, 
a loyn of veal boyled with bacon, eight pullets, four coup rle 
of rabbits, three dozen of sack, one dozen of claret, and 
bread and beer proportionable. 

‘For breakfast” (the following morning evidently) 
“half a sheep, nineteen pounds of lamb, ten pullets, one 
dozen of chickens, and three quarts of brandy.” 

Be side S$ all this 

“Six quarts of sack 
morning seven dozen of 
The reckoning came to 


mulled at night, and in the 
eggs, and [salad] in proportion. 
£21.” 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 


BATTLE oF FLoppeN.—The two names here sup- 
plied are not in the late Mr. Robert White’s “ List 
of Scottish Noblemen and Gentlemen who were 
killed at Flodden Field, 9th Septr., 1513,” printed 
in Archeologia ALliana, Ne Ww Series, vi., 1865:— 
Brisbane, Matthew, Bis shopton, Renfrew- 

Authority, Reminiscences of the late Sir 
Edinburgh, 1860 (printed 
p- a 
of Cleland. 
Bart., Edinburgh, 


ot 


shire. 


T. M. Bi isbane, Bart., 
r private circulation), 
2. Cleland (eighth 

James s 


Sir 
12 


Life of 
1872, p. 








Simpson, 





and the servants | 
five ribs | 


a shoulder roasted and | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





For John third Lord 
“N. & Q.” 4% S. xi. 233. 

For John second Lord Ross and William his 
only son, read Sirst, and Ninian his eldest son. 
Riddell’s Ross Pedigree. 

To the list of “ escaped ” add 
Life and Times of Robert Gib, 
London, 1874, p. 5. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Maxwell read fourth 


Gib of that Ik. 
Lord of Carribber, 
J. MANUEL. 


Epirapu At Sauzsurc.—In the cloistered grave- 
yard belonging to the Monastery of St. Sebastian, 
at Salzburg (which contains the tomb of Paracelsus), 
I copied, on the 25th April, 1871, the following 
curious inscription, from a slab in the pave- 
ment:— 

* Ah mi Viator 
Sine oe. ne veni ne asta 
Nam oculus qui Patri 
Matrique intempestive excidit 
ic Jacet 
Joannes Baptista 
Kellenberger 
Supra aetate maturus gravis Puer 
Aut O rarum ! duodennis va 
Qui cum in scholis C 
Ronam Nemini cede- 
ret Mors invida scripsit efi Jona 
Et sola solio movit 
Nunc cceli in academia Deum audit 
docentem 
suavissimi Filii moesti parentes 


ip Imperio 


In memoriam 


Mon : hoc pp. obiit 10° April. A. 1649.” 
V.H.LL.LC.LYV. 
A Fact ror Mr. Frot DE'S History.—About 
the year 1842 the late Rev. Thomas Newland, 
curate of St. Peter’s, Dublin, told me that he was 
then visiting, on her death-bed, an old woman, who, 


Protestants 
When asked 
with the rest, 


when a little girl, had been one of the 
shut up in the barn of Skullabogue. 
how she had escaped being burned 





she said the Romish priest had got her out, 
because her life was in a lease which he held. 
a % B 
LANGE USE OF THE “SERVICE FOR THE 
Cuurcuine or Women.”—Sir Thomas Widdring- 
ton, M.P. York, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, tells an extraordinary anecdote of a 


clergyman who was his friend and neighbour. A 
butcher in the parish was severely gored in the 
stomach by an ox, and only narrowly escaped 
death. Eventually, the wound being cured, the 
bute her de sire d to vive public thanksgiving in the 


church for his safe deliverance. The puzzled 
— ryman, finding himself in a fix, anxious and 
illing to gratify his parishioner, and yet not 


oman of any authorized form for such a public 
act, actually re: ad the P rayers for the Churching of 
Women. (Parliamentary History, vol. ix. p. 455.) 

In my own experience, I can testify to an unin- 
tentional act of the same kind. In a church near 
Oxford, which I once served as curate, there was 
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a special pew, capacious and high, at the entrance 
of the church, where only women worshipped who 
desired this office of benediction. One Sunday 
afternoon three Oxford undergraduates, arriving 
during the evening service, hastily took their 
places in this particular pew ; when, according to 
custom, towards the close of the service, the parson 
(who was shortsighted), looking up and seeing the 
pew occupied, immediately proceeded **to church” 
these visitors, an act which he completed to the 
consternation of the congregation. 
Freperick GreorceE LEE. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Lambeth. 


Misprints.—* N. & Q.” has, from time to time, 
directed attention to absurd misprints. Pray, 
therefore, find room for the following. In the last 
edition of the Monasticon Anglican m, vol. vi. 
part iii. p. 1521, is printed a contract, in English, 
for making certain windows in the church of the 
Grey Friars, in London. The printer has not 
understood the contraction for “‘ con,” and has not 
once only, but several times, represented it by the 
figure 9. Consequently, instead of “ reconsyle,” 
“ contaynyth,” and “ conquest, we have “ re9syle,” 
“Otaynyth,” “ 9quest.” K. P. D. E. 


Dr. PriestLey’s MATERIALISM.—The unveiling 
of Dr. Priestley’s statue at Birmingham, on Satur- 
day, August 3, may perhaps give sufficient interest | 

to the following t epitaph to insure it an insertion | 
in “WN. « q).’ 
« —_ lie at rest 
In oaken chest, 
Together packed most nicely, 
The bones and brains, 
Flesh, blood, and veins, 
And so il of Dr. P riestley.” 
It is said the Doctor, when he read it, enjoyed al 
hearty laugh over it. The author, the Rev. David 
Davis, of Castle Howill, was the successor of David | 
Lloyd, Liwynrhydowen, lately referred to in 
“N. & Q.,” and was for fifty years the most 
celebrated schoolmaster in the Princ ipality. There 
is a short account of him, written by the Rev. 
Arthur Mursell, in Good Words, 1863, p- $12. 
T. C. Usnone. 


Bunyan’s Gotp Rrixe.—Who now has the gold 
ring found, I think, in the moat near Bedford Jail, 
and supposed from the initials to be Bunyan’s? It 
belonged to the late Dean of Manchester, Dr. 
Bowers, who very highly prized it. The device 
was a death’s head, surrounded by the motto, 
“Memento mori,” and with the letters J. B. just 
under the skull. Such rings were often left as 
legacies at that time, which may account for Bun- 
yan having so expensive an article. I forget the 
Dean’s reasons for believing it to be his. P. P. 


Carpanus Riper’s Rutes ror HEALTa.— 
Rider’s British Merlin, for the year 1769, is, ac- 





| nites to the title-page, “adorned with many 
delightful and useful Verities, fitting all Capacities 
in the Islands of Great Britain’s Monarchy,” and 
was “compiled for his Country’s Benetit, by 
Cardanus Rider.” Thinking it a pity that hi 
‘Verities” should be unknown to the people of 
this sophisticated age, I send you the rules fo 
health as they appear in the “Observations” fo 
each month : 

“ January.—Let not Blood, and use no Physick, unless 
there be a Necessity: Eat often, and avoid too much: 
sleep. 

“ February.—Be sparing in Physick, and let not Blood 
without absolute Necessity, and be careful of catching 
Cold. 

“ March.—Purge and let Blood: Eat no gross Meat. 

‘April.—It is now a good Time to bleed and take 
Physick : abstain from much Wine; they will cause a 
Ferment in your Blood, and ruin your Constitution. 

May.—The Blood and Humours being now in 
Motion, we must be careful to avoid eating Salt, strong 
or stale Meats ; fat People must avoid Excess of Liquors 
of any kind. 

« June.—Cooling Sallads, as Letuce, Sorrel, Parslane, 
&e., will prevent too great a Perspiration, and throw of 
feverish Disorders. 

“* July.—Forbear superfluous Drinking. Use cold 
Herbs. Shun boil’d, salt, and strong Meats, and 
abstain from Physick. 

August.—This month use moderate Diet, forbear to 

| sleep soon after Meat; for that brings Opilations, 

| Headachs, Agues, and Catarrhs, and other Distempers 

of the same Kind. Take great care of sudden Cold 
after Heat. 











September contains no rule, so it is to be sup- 
posed you may live as you like. 

* October.—Avoid being out late at Nights, or in foggy 
Weather; for a Cold now, may continue the whole 
Winter. 

“ November.—The best Physick this Month is good 
Exercise, warm Clothes, and wholesome Diet: But if 
any Distemper afflict you, finish your Physick this 
Month, and so rest till March. 

“ December.—Old Par’s Maxims of Health. Keep 
your Feet warm by Exercise, your Head cool throt e 
Temperance, never eat till you are a hungry, or dri: 
but when Nature requires it.” 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





WHAT BECAME OF SERGEANT BoTHWwELL /— 
The Francis Stewart, grandson of Queen Mary’s 
Earl of Bothwell, is, as we all know, pictured 
by Sir Walter Scott in Old Mortality as a private 


| in the Scottish Life Guards. He is promoted to 


the grade of a sergeant, and, at the intercession of 
Lady Margaret Bellenden, is promised by Claver- 
house a cornetcy ; but, ere he obtains his com- 
mission, he is slain in single combat by John 
Balfour, of Burley. All this is marvellously 
dramatic, but it is notoriously quite “ unhistorical.” 
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Francis Stewart, grandson of the Earl of 


was a private 


T he real 
Bothwell, 


cuards, but he was promoted from the ranks to a 
captaincy of dragoons. He certainly was never 
killed in the fight at Drumelog, since he was in 


command of the dragoons at the battle of Bothwell- 
Brigg, and he seems to have survived for 
years afterwards. Claverhouse was never his com- 
manding officer, nor was that brave bad man in 

mmand of the Scottish Life Gu tall. He 
vas the captain of an independent troop of hors¢ 
At Bothwell-Brige the Life Guards were headed by 


the Marquis of Mheciooss (vice Atholl disgraced), 


some 


irdas i 


nd Claverhouse only commanded his own troop of 
rregular cavalry. These facts are all plainly 
recited in the Memoirs of ( ‘aptain John Cre chton: 


nd it is at a period after the accession of James IT. 
to the throne, and during Monmouth’s rebellion, 
that the Captain incide ntally refers to the death of 
Captain Stewart as a recent event. When and 
how did he die? It is curious to remark that 
ir Walter, who edited Swift, who had edited 
Creichton’s Memoirs, should have so deliberately 
perverted history in the matter of Bothwell’s 


grandson, who appears to have been a person of 


some character and consideration, seeing that 


in the Scottish Horse- | tic 





P.S. There can be no cause to doubt the authen- 
y.of Creichton’s own narrative ; and the his 
| torical accurac ' his allusions to Claverhouse, 
| Dal Leslie, Sir Evan Cameron, and other 
} - 
pel wes of the time, has nev been called in 
ques n 
[Scott, in Old Mortal says that the “ Bothwell” of 

the novel w lescended from the last earl of that 
name, not the infa mous lover of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary, but Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, whose tur- 
bulence and repeated conspiracies embarrassed the early 
part of James VI.’s reign, and who at length died in exile 
in great poverty.”” This earl’s son, Sco t states, “ died in 
the utmost indigence.” The “ Bothwe i’ of Old Mor- 

| tality, the last earl’s son, is thus “‘ unhistorized” in the 

| first note to the 4th chap. of that romance :—* The 

| character of Bothwell, except in relation to the nam 
is entirely ideal.’ 

| 

STRAN STORY ( ALI ED PRIESTL) 

| CRUELTY 

Re y also be « tte legis; as where 
a woman y convicted, ar udp eads her pregnancy 


| though th 


his | 


name was sent up from Edinburgh to the Govern- | 


ment in London as that of a military man likely to 
lo the State ¢ in Scotland against the 
Covenanters. His nomination (probably on account 
f his royal belongings) received instant approval 
from the authorities at Whitehall ; and he, a mere 
Life Guardsman, was at once sent for to 
Edinburgh, and entrusted with the command of a 
troop of horse, in which Creichton was appointed 
lieutenant. Still more curious is it to note that the 
characteristic Sergeant Bothwell of Scott’s wonder- 
ful not Francis Stewart at all, but 
virtually Creichton himself; and but for Sir 
Walter's evidently intense study of the graphic 
narrative taken down from the old persecutor’s 
own lips by Swift, we should never, probably, have 
had the story of Old Mortality. All the fictitious 
Bothwell’s impude nee, profligac; y, lawlessness, and 
dare-devil bravery are to be found in John Creich- 
ton’s own character as drawn by himself. History, 


ood service 


private 


is 


fiction 





however, is history ; and it would be scarcely justifi- 
able, even in the greatest of historical novelists, to | 
tell us that Oliver Cromwell was killed in single | 
combat by Charles I. at the battle of Worcester ; 
that Robespierre was shot in a duel by Mirabeau ; 
or that Napoleon I. —_ from St. Helena, and 


| 


became President of the United States of America. 
Captain Francis Stewart (or Stuart), grandson to 
the Earl of Bothwell, and who—odd coincidence 
commanded the left wing of cavalry at Bothwell- | 
Brigg, must have had a veracious history of his own. 
Can any one tell me how he came by his end ? 

G. A. Sana. 

Brompton. 





is is no cause to stay the judgment; yet it is to 
respite the execution till she be ‘delivered This is a 
mercy dict o by the law of nature, favorem prolis ; 
and, therefore, no part of the bloody proceedings in the 
reign of Qui ieen Mary hath been more justly detested 
than the cruelty that was exercised in the island of 
Guernsey, of burning a woman big with child: and 
when, ugh the violence of the flames, the infant 
sprang forth at the stake, and was preserved by the by- 


aft of the priests who 


again into the fire 


deliberation 
sacrifice, they cast 


standers, r 
assisted at the 


some 


| as a young heretic.” 


This passage occurs in Blackstone’s chapter on 


“Reprieve and Pardon.” He cites in a note the 
ma rtyrolog st Foxe! Is there any better authority 
for the incredible story ? Mippie TempLar. 

Bradford. ; 

Tue Rosertson Famiry.—The crest of the 
Robertson family, which was once the Clan 
Donnachie (or Donnachee), is a hand holding a 
crown. The coat of arms rests on the figure of a 
man in chains (not a quartering). 

A lady belonging to this fa ily, and the only 
survivor of her branch of it, would be greatly 


obliged if any one could explain to her the origin 
of these armorial bearings. She is aware that 
there is some legend of historic interest connected 
with them, and believes that the incident which 


gave rise to them took place in the reign of 
James I. (she thinks of Scotland She would 


crest or coat of 
to investigate the 
F, CHANCE. 


gladly send an impression of tl 
arms to any one who is disposed 
matter. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Mrs. Woop ano “Tue Av 


A friend of mine, a well-known 


his 


rHENTIC REecorDs.’ 
man of letters, 
scandalous 


has in possession a copy of that 
chronicle, The Authentic Records of the Court of 
Baslend for the last Sev nty Years, containing, 


among other manuscript notes, one on the title- 
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page which states it was “ Written by a lady of the 
name of Wood, who was residing in the palace. 
Suppressed, bought up and destroyed. Very few 
copies in existence.” I have seen Mrs. Wood’s name 
as authoress quoted in a bookseller’s catalogue, and 
have heard her spoken of in the same character. 
Was there ever such a person? If so, where can 
[ learn any particulars of her? It has been stated 
that neither the Authentic Records nor the « nlarged 
version of it, The Secret History, &c., was publicly 
sold, but hawked about at night by a mysterious 
female, who charged very high prices for them. 
Certain it is that the “remainder” of the Secret 
History was offered one evening, by some such 
agent, to a well-known bookseller, who declined 
to pur hase. Could this be the Mrs. Wood re- 
ferred to in the MS. note? M. W. 


“Mr. Fuiier’s Compriarnt.”—I wish to ascer- 
tain the collection whence a poem, ent tled a 
above, is taken. The following is the first of 
seven stanzas: 

“ England, once Europe’s joy, 

Now her scorn; 

Ambitious to be forlorne, 

Self, by self torn ; 
Stand amaz’d, 
Thy woes are blaz’d, 

By silence best, 
And wanting words, even wonder out the rest.” 
J. E. Barvey. 


RupricaAL Query.—In Sir Archibald J. 
Stephen’s edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
published by the Ecclesiastical History Society in 


the year 1849, the first rubric touch 
ments that were in us 


iv the orna- 
1 the md year of the 


reign of King Edward VI. is scored ross in blue |} 


ink, and in a foot-note we are informed that “ The 
40th page of the Sealed Books commences with the 
words ‘THe Orper,’ but is cancelled. This 
*OrpER’ does not appear in the MS. Book, Dublin, 
C. R. E.” On referring to his edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer for Ireland, I find it as he says. 

My query is, was this rubric intended to be 
omitted at the last review, but left remaining by 
an oversight ? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Privy Counci JupcmMent: Lippert v. WEs- 
TERTON.—In Bayford’s (ed. 1857, p- 128) report of 
the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council (Liddell v. Westerton), delivered 
March 21, 1857, I read: 


“ But by the time when the second Prayer Book was 
introduced a great change had taken place in the opinion 
of the English Church, and the consequence was that on 
the revision of the service these several matters were 
completely altered; the use of the surplice was substi- 
tuted for the several vestments previously enjoined, the 
prayer for consecration of the elemonts was omitted, though 
tn the present Prayer Book it is restored, the bread and 
wine,” &c. 

In Tait (Bishop of London), Brodrick and 





Freemantle’s (ed. 1865, p. 147) report of the same 


judgment, I read :— 


“ 


. « the use of the surplice was substituted for the 
several vestments previously enjoined 

ere introduced in the prayei of cons 
and wine,” &c. 


material alterations 


tion, the bread 








How could “ material alterations” be introduced 
in a prayer that was omitted? Howcoulda prayer, 
if not omitted, b * restored” ? ‘hich is the 
true report of the judgment delivered ? 


Urreum. 


To Copyists.—Will HerMentrvpe, or any 
other expert genealogist, kindly recommend me an 
experienced person, who would undertake a search 
for me at the Public Record Office and British 
Museum ? X. 

[Letters, prepaid, will be forwarded to our corre- 
spondent. | 


Livy.—In an edition of Livy, bearing on its 
title-page * Francoforte ad Mcenam,” as the place 
é , 


of publication, and dated 1578, the following 


passage occurs : 






*Plebs tribunos plebis absent 
A Selium, Sex. Antistium, et 8 
quo centurionibus sibi paefecer 
equites. 





2s Sex. Tempanium, 
urilium fecit, quos et 
it Tempanio authore 





In the Oxford classics “Sp. Icilium” occurs 


for “Spurilium,” Livii iv. 42, Which of thes 
s correct, and how is the discrepancy to 


eadings 
1? Is there any mention of a Spuril 


t 
elsewhere in Latin authors ! OMEGA. 


Rev. Timotuy Newmarcu.— Wanted particul 
of this clergyman, a Yorkshire Nonjuror, in th 
middle of the eighteenth century, who is said t 
have possessed much of the MS. correspondence of 
the “ Rev. Edward St phe ns,” a remarkable Non- 
juror of a previous generation, some of wh 
letters are preserved in the Gibson MSS. in L 
beth Library. INVESTIGATOR. 








A Question ror Aytiquaries.— The following 
is extracted from the Unitarian Herald, publishe d 
at Manchester. By giving it the publicity of 
‘N. & Q.,” we may, perhaps, obtain an answer 
for F. 8. A.: 

“In the interesting volume lately published by Mrs. 
Le Breton, entitled Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld, including 
Letters and Notices of her Family and Friends, a letter 
is given addressed by the Rev. Mr. Seddon to her father, 
Dr. Aikin, when about to remove from Kibworth to 
Warrington. He gives him instructions how to travel 
in post-chaises as far as Stockport, but warns him that 
at that place he will find no carriages. This was in 
1758. Can any of your antiquarian readers in Lanca- 
shire or Cheshire inform a brother antiquary when the 
first post-chaise ran in Stockport? A lady not very lor g 
deceased informed me that, in her youth, a person who 
did not wish exactly to confess having come on foot 
would say ‘I came by Stopport chaise.’ There seems 
to have been a general inclination to substitute some 
indirect phrase for the simple ‘I walked.’ A Scotchman 














wh 
By 
sel 


sp 
(o 
isl 
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would say, ‘I rode on shank’s naggie. A German, ‘I 
came per pedes A postoloru J F, 8. A.” 
N. 

SANKARA,* MarnaTttra BrRAnMan, A 1717.— 
What is known regarding the life and writings of 
Sankara, who negociated the treaty between th 
Emper or Firokh Sir and Bala-ji Bishu Nath, the 
first Peshwi, in 1717, by which the rights of 
Chouth and Sir Dés Mukhi were ceded to the 
Marhattas ? E. 

“Dox Lrox, a Poem by th late Lord Byro c. To] 
which is added Leon to Annabella, an epist! n Lord 
Byron to Lady Byron. London: Printed for Book 
sellers. MDCCCLXVI.” S8vo. 1 vol. 

These two poems are, of cours¢ rt by Lord 
Byron. Can you inform me who was the author ? 
The publis her’s name, and the ft vnctae ese of | 
publication, would also be acceptable. 

a & A. 


Tue Istanp Iris.—Diodorus §$ 
peaks of those Britons, who inh 


"Iptv, as being cannibals. 


siculus (v., 32) 


ibit 3 THY ) / 
Where is t 


OovVvoud 
Copevipv his 
island ? 
Tue Scitty 
ample of thi 


What 


why were 


the earliest 
they so called ? 
PELAGIUS. 


1s 


ISLES. 
lmme, 


ex- 


} 
ana 





Srrawperry Leaves.—Why were these leaves 
hosen to decorate ducal and other coronets ? 
ST. SWITHIN. 
Tue Private Cor sHIPS OF ENGLAND.— 
Where can I meet with an account of these, I 
mean such as were attached to certain manors 
I know an instance in which such an office was 
exercised in He » temp. Henry VIIL., and 
when the forfi prop. rty of a felo d 
was declared, and afterwards remitted by the lord 
f the mano Have such privileges ever been 
brogated, or are they anywhere in force now ? 


T. W. Wess. 


Tue Seconp Crusape.—I remember reading 
many years ago (I think in a modern work on the 
Crusades) a list, said to be copied from the Annals 
of Waverley Abbey, of the knights who accom- 
panied Prince Henry, son of David, King of Scot- 
land, to the second crusade. I pop eos referred 
to the published editions of the “ Annales Mona 

terii de Waverleia,” in Mr. Luard’s Annales Meese 
tici, but find no such list, though the crusade is 
mentioned. Can any of the readers of your in- 
valuable publication inform me where the list in 
question is to be found ? MILEs. 


* Muntakhab-al-Lubdb, by Khé ifi Khan, Persian text, 
Bibliotheca Indica, vol. ii. p. 784. 


Oo 











| 


Replies. 


THE DE QUINCIS, EARLS OF WINTON. 
ith S. x., xi, xii. passim; 5" §, i. 98.) 


I do not pretend to be able to enter into this 
question respecting these Earls of Winchester, 
which has been argued with much learning, though 
their early history does not yet seem to be satis- 
factorily cleared up. Having, however, been led, 
for other objects, to read over a number of old 
charters, I have had my attention drawn to refer- 
De Quincy family, and as I do not 
have been noticed by any of your 
it may a Aneto-Scotus and 
if I in the 


ences to the 
find that these 
correspondents, 


sist 


| Mr. Situ in their researches vive, 

| briefest manner, the purport of these charters. The 
— to which I refer is in the “ Liber de Dry- 
burgh,” presented to the Bannatyne Club by 


Mr. Spottiswoode, and there at No. 138 it reads 


thu 
| 


“Omnibus, &c. Rogerus de Quincy, comes Wintonie 
et constabularius Scocie, eternam in Domino salutem. 
Noverit uviversitas vestra nos divine pietatis intuitu et 
pro salute anime nostre et Alyenore sponse mee et pro 
animabus Alani de Galwytha et Helene filie sue quondam 


| sponse nostre,” &c. 

Then he goes on to Say that he gives “ totum 
boscum nostrum de Gleddiswod ” to the Abbey of 
Dryburgh. Like all other charters of this chartu- 
lary no names of y witnesses are given, but Mr. 
Fraser, the learned edi tor of these charters, thinks 
that the date may be circa 1200. This, however, 
is somew vhat too early, as Roger could not have 


| 
i 





assumed the title of Earl of Winchester before the 
death of his father, Seher, which took place in the 


Holy Land a.p. 1219, as shown by Mr. Sra. 
The next charter (No. 139) is “super piscaria in 
lacu de Mertona,” which Roger gives “pro salute 


nostre et Alienore sponse nostre,” but he 
does not refer to his former wife, Helen. Again, 
in another charter (No. 141), he gives to the Abbey 
of Dryburgh “totum toftum meum quod habui in 
villa de-Hadyngtoun, illud scilicet quod dominus 
Willelmus quondam rex Se (1165 — 1214) 
domino Roberto de Quincy avo meo dedit,” ec. 
Mr. Fraser attaches the same date to this charter, 
but as William the Lion died in 1214, and he is 
here spoken of as “quondam rex,” the charter 
must be later. Ishall not, however, enter into the 
question, but merely give these references for the 
consideration of ANGLO-ScoTwus. 

Then going to the “ Liber de Melros ” presented 
to the Bannatyne Club by the Duke of Buccleuch 
in 1837, I find the name of Robert de Quincy 

No. 39) mentioned in a charter of Robert Avenel, 
de Eschedale, granting : to the Abbey of Melrose 
“terram meam de Eschedale, scilicet, Tumlocher 
et Weidkerroc.” We are told in the charter that 
this is a confirmation of the original grant made by 


inime 


cle 
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him (Robert Avenel) in the reign of Malcolm 
(1153-1165), and which he now requests his Lord, 
William the Lion, to confirm. The witnesses to 
the original charter are the following : 

“ Ricardus episcopus Sancti Andree, Engelramus epis- 
copus de Glasgue, Gregorius episcopus de Dunkel, Gau- 
fridus abbas de dumferline, Johannes abbas de kelcho, 
Aluredus abbas de strivelin, Nicholaus cancellarius, 
Mattheus archidiaconus, Walleuus comes, Dunecanus 
comes, Ferted comes, Malcolmus comes, Ricardus de 
morevill, Walterus filius alani, David olifard, Robdertus 
de quinci, Ricardus cumin, Bernardus filius brien, 
Robertus de berkele, Walterus clericus, Walterus de 
berkele.” 

This recited charter is undated, but as we know 
that Ingelram was appointed Bishop of Glasgow 
Ist Nov., 1164, and Malcolm IV. died 1165, it 
fixes the charter to one of these two years. Then 
again the name of Robert de Quincy appears in a 
charter (No. 42) of William the Lion, confirming 
a grant of Rebert Avenel of lands in Eskdale to 
the abbey. There is another charter (No. 49) to 
which I would draw particular attention : 

“Omnibus, &c. Eva quondam uxor Roberti de quinci 
salutem. Noverit universitas vestra me viginti acras 
terre arabilis emisse contiguas metis grangie de edmund- 
stone et eas do, &c., pro salute domini mei Willelmi 
regis Scocie et . . . . pro animabus dominorum meorum 
Roberti de quincy et Walteri de Berkeley et Rolandi 
fratris mei et Johannis filii mei et Christine sororis 
mee,”’ &c. 


Again, at the commencement of the reign of 


Alexander II. (1214), he confirms all the lands 
that had been granted in former reigns to the 
Abbey of Melrose, and the first two witnesses are 
* Willelmus de Boscho, cancellarius meus, Seiherus 
de Quinci comes Wintone.” Again, we have the 
same King Alexander (No. 278) confirming a 
charter granting the land “de Rasawe,” in which 
the name of Roger de Quincy appears. It is dated 
“apud Roksburg Anno regni domini regis duo- 
decimo Septimo die Martis,” 7. ¢., 1226. 

I have a few more references to these De Quincis 
from other charters, but, to avoid occupying too 
much of your space at one time, shall, with your 
permission, return to the subject in a future paper. 

C. T. Ramace. 


Macavtay on Mitton ayp Spenser (5" §. ii. 
44.) —Firznorkrns objects to Macaulay’s assertion, 
in his essay on Milton, that Paradise Regained is 
superior to every poem which has since made its 
appearance. This is, I am well aware, considering 
the great poets who have lived since Milton’s time, 
a strong assertion on the part of the brilliant essayist, 
but I cannot help thinking that he is nevertheless 
right. It is very difficult to speak positively in a 
matter of criticism, as every one will naturally be 
guided to a certain extent by his or her own personal 
tastes and predilections ; but, according to my own 
judgment, the greatest things which English poetry 
has achieved since Milton’s death are Words- 





worth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, and 
parts of the fourth book of the Excursion ; Byron’s 
Address to the Ocean, and the stanzas on Waterloo, 
both in Childe Harold; Shelley’s Adonais ; Gray’s 
Elegy; and perhaps to these I may add the Battle 
of Flodden Field in Marmion,—all written before 
1825, the date of Macaulay’s essay. Now, he 
would be a bold critic who would maintain 
that any one of these lofty flights of the Muse 
is equal to the incomparable description of 
Athens in the fourth book of Paradise Regained, 
a description which is, I believe, unequalled even 
in the poetry of ancient Greece. When we re- 
member that our divine Milton never saw Athens 
with his bodily eyes, our admiration of his genius 
is lost in wonder at the astonishing power of 
imagination which could thus assimilate what he 
could only have known through books, and repro- 
duce it in such a manner as to present us with a 
picture of “ the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence,” immeasurably superior to any ever 
penned by a traveller who had actually visited it. 
The poet’s description of imperial Rome, though 
quite worthy of his genius, is hardly equal to 
that of Athens. Some people might feel disposed 
to wonder at this, knowing that Milton had seen 
Rome, whereas he had never visited Athens ; but 
that it is so only proves how deeply imbued the 
poet was with the spirit of Greek literature. It is 
also a proof of the fact that the eye of imagination 
really sees more clearly than the bodily eye. 
Firzuorkins differs from Macaulay in his 
opinion of the Faerie Queene. Macaulay complains 
that it is tedious. Iam so ardent an admirer of 
Spenser myself, that I am only too ready to take 
up the cudgels when I hear him depreciated ; and 
not very long ago you were so kind as to insert a 
note of mine in which I drew attention to the 
singular fact that Sir John, now Lord, Coleridge, 
in his lecture on Wordsworth at Exeter, did not 
even damn Spenser with faint praise, but simply 
ignored his name altogether in speaking of the 
greatest English poets. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, my strong appreciation of Spenser, I do not 
feel disposed to be very angry with Macaulay, 
feeling certain in what sense he meant that the 
Faerie Queene is tedious. I once read the poem 
right through from beginning to end, but this is a 
feat which I have only accomplished once. Like 
Firznorktys, I trouble myself very little about 
the allegory, and only read it for its poetry. I do 
not suppose I shall ever read the poem from be- 
ginning to end again, but parts of it I have read 
and hope still to read) so often that they seem to 
be inseparably bound up with my very existence, 
e.g., the Bower of Bliss, Una and the Wood-gods, 
the Cave of Mammon, and a hundred other highly 
poetical descriptions scattered through the poem. 


Having thus expressed my great admiration of 


Spenser's poetry, I trust I shall not be considered 
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disloyal to him if I say that I think the Faeri 


Queene is tedious to read right through, at any 


rate to read through more than once. Its length 
is sO great, being nearly equal to that of the Zliad. 
the Odyssey, and the A2neid together, that Spen- 
ser’s genius would have had to be almost super- 
human to enable him to sustain so great a work 
on an equally lofty wing right through to the end. 
The later books are not, except, perhaps, here and 
there, equal to the earlier ones. 

When Macaulay terms Spenser tedious, I am 
sure he could only mean it in the sense in 
which a Scotchman, of whom I have been told, 
called Scott “prolix.” It shows no disrespect to 
the illustrious novelist to feel that his descriptions 
of costume are sometimes rather long drawn out; nor 
does it show any disrespect to him who was above 
all others the Poet of the Beautiful, to feel that 
the clash of arms, with which the Faerie Queene so 
constantly resounds, at length palls on the ear. 
Speaking for myself, I would gladly exchange some 
of these “ battailes fierce ” for a few more Bowers 
of Bliss and Gardens of Adonis. That Macaulay 
was fully alive to Spe nser’s ereat merits, is suffi 
ciently evinced by his terming him, as he does in 
his essay on Bunyan, “assuredly one of the greatest 
poets that ever lived.” JonatHan BovcuiEr. 


Georce Cotman (5 §. i, 487.)—The short 
poem, “‘A Reckoning with Time,” consisting of 
twelve stanzas (in all seventy-two lines), was pub- 
lished, with other fugitive pieces, in 1818, under 
the title of Poetical Vagaries. In a foot-note the 
author remarks that “ Reckoning with Time” 
“appeared three or four years ago, at the request of 
a friend, in a monthly publication, whence it was 
copied into a few works of a similar description. 
But as it was first purposely written to be intro- 
duced in the present tale, V 1Zse Lo v0 Ambition: or, 
the Life and Death of Mr. Daw, and has been seen 
only in prints a little more fugitive (perhaps) than 
this book, the author trusts he may be excused for 
inserting it in the place of its original destination.” 

The small volume also contains—* An Ode to 
We, a Hackney’d Critick”; “The Lady of the 
Wreck ; or, Castle Blarneygig”’; “Two Parsons ; 
or, the Tale of a Shirt”; and “ Vagaries Vindi- 
cated,” a poem addressed to the Reviewers. 

W. Puarr. 

Conservative Club. 


I think the enclosed must be the “ Reckoning 
with Time,” by George Colman the Younger, of 
which your correspondent J. C. H. is in search. 
I cannot inform him where it is to be found, but 
having transcribed it many (oh, how many!) years 
ago in my commonplace book, I have much plea- 
sure in sending you a copy, and shall be pleased 
if he will acknowledge it with real name and 
address. The initials being those of two friends 
















































of mine, I am anxious to know if either of them is 
the applicant. 
“A RECKONING WITH Tre. 
By George Colman the Younger. 


Come on, old Time! nay that is stuff; 
Gaffer! thou com’st on fast enough ; 
Wing'd foe to feather’d Cupid ! 

But tell me, Sandman ! e’er thy grains 
Have multiplied upon my brains 

So thick to make me stupid. 


Tell me, Death's Journeyman! but no; 
Hear thou my speech ; I will not grow 
Irrev’'rent while I try it. 
For though I mock thy flight, ‘tis said 
Thy forelock fills me with such dread 
I never take thee by it. 


List thou old Js, Was, and To be/ 

I'll state accounts 'twixt thee and me :— 
Thou gav'st me first the measles; 
With teething would’st have taken me off, 
Then mad’st me with the hooping-cough 

Thinner than fifty weasels. 


Thou gav'st small-pox (the dragon now 
That Jenner combats on a cow) ; 

And then some seeds of knowledge ; 
Grains of Grammar, which the flails 
Of pedants thrash upon our tails 

To fit us for a college. 


And when at Christchurch ’twas thy sport 

To rack my brains with sloejuice port, 
And lectures out of number ; 

When Freshman Folly quaffs and sings, 

While Graduate Dulness clogs thy wings 
With Mathematic lumber. 


Thy pinions next (which, while they wave, 
Fan all our birthdays to the grave), 

I think, e’er it was prudent, 
Ballooned from the schools to town, 
When I was parachuted down 

A dapper Temple student. 


Then much on Dramas did I look, 

And slighted thee and great Lord Coke, 
Congreve beat Blackstone hollow ; 

Shakspeare made all the statutes stale, 

And in my crown no pleas had Hale 
To supersede A pollo. 


Ah, Time! Those raging heats, I find, 
Were the mere Dog Star of my mind— 
How cool is retrospection. 
Youth’s gaudy Summer solstice o'er, 
Experience yields a mellow store, 
An Autumn of reflection. 


Why did I let the god of song 
Lure me from Law to join his throng, 
Gull’d by some slight applauses ! 
What’s verse to A when versus B !? 
Or what ‘ John Bull,’ a Comedy, 
To pleading John Bull's causes! 


But though my childhood felt disease, 
Though my lank purse, unswoll’n by fees, 
Some ragged muse has netted, 
Still honest Chronos! ’tis most true 
To thee (and faith to others too) 
I’m very much indebted. 
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For thou hast made me gaily tough, 
Inured me to each day that’s rough, 
In hopes of calm to-morrow ; 
And when, old Mower of us all, 
Beneath thy sweeping scythe I fall, 
s i ; /s will sorrow. 


me few dear fr 
Then though my idle prose or rhyme 
Shoul lf-an-hour outlive me, Time, 
Pray bid the stone-engravers, 


Where’er my bones find churchyard room, 
ily to chisel on my tomb, 





etical V agqaries was 
pu [ have not seen, 
but the second « dition, sm il ovo., Longm: ns, IS] 1. 
is now before me, and in it I find the piece which 
‘2. 3 in search of, “A Reckoning with 
Time,” the first lines of which he has not given 
quite correctly ; the true reading is 
* Come on, old Time! nay that is stuff ; 
Gaffer ! thou com’st on fast enough ; 
Wing'd f t ather’d Cupid !”’ 


The first edition of hi 
bli to.. j 








Cambridge. 


Apam’s First Wire (5" §. i. 387, 495. 
Falck Lebahn, in the notes to Goethe’s Fa ist, 
pp. 599, 600, gives the following : 

** Als Gott im Amfang den ersten Adam im Paradies 
einsam geschaffen, hat er gesagt: Es ist nicht gut, dass 
lieser Mensch allein sei, hat ihm deshalb ein Weib aus 
der Erden geschaffen, ihm gleich, und dieselbige Lilis 

Alsbald haben diese zwei angefangen mit 
zu hadern und zu zanken, und hat das Weib 
hen: Ich will dir nicht unterwiirfig sein; und 
] 


we heisse I 





liber dich herrschen, denn dir gebiihrt unter 
thiinig zu sein. Da antwortet das Weib: Wir sind beid 
gleich, und keines ist besser als das andere, darum dass 
wir beide aus der Erde gemacht sind, und sind also 

horsam und widerspiinstig gegen einander verblic 





nn sprach; Ich will auch nicht unter dir sein, | 


ben. Als nun die Lilis gesehen, dass es keine Einigkeit | 


zwischen ihnen geben werde, hat six 
Sc) hamphorasch (das ist der heilige Namen Gottes 
Jehova, mit seiner heimlichen Cabalistischen Auslegung, 
lawider Luther ein Biichlein geschrieben hat) aus- 
gesprochen, und ist alsbald damit in der freien Luft hin- 
weg geflogen. Da sprach Adam zu Gott: Herr der 
ganzen Welt, das Weib, das du mir gegeben hast, ist von 
mir geflogen. Da schickte Gott der Lilis drei Engel 
nach, Si , Sansenoi, Sanmangeloph, und sprach zu 
ihnen: Will sie wieder zuriick kehren, wohl und gut, wo 
aber nicht, so sollen alle Tage hundert von ihren Kin- 
dern sterben. Also jageten diese Engel ihr nach, und 
erreichten sie iiber dem Meer, da es sehr ungestiim ge 
wesen, eben an dem Ort, wo die Egypter haben sollen 
hernach ertrinken, und zeigeten ihr den Befeh! Gottes 
an. Als sie aber nicht gehorchen und zuriickkehren 
wollte, sprachen die Engel: Wir wollen dich in dem 
Meer ersiiufen, wo du nicht zuriick kehrest. Da bat 
Lilis, sie sollten sie doch nur bleiben lassen, denn sie sei 
nur erschaffen, dass sie die jungen Kinder vom achten 
Tag, von ihrer Geburt her, wenn es Kniiblein seien, und 
vom zwanzigsten Tag, wenn es Miigdlein seien, plage 
und tiidte. Als solches die Engel hirten, wollten sie sie 
mit Gewalt nehmen, und wieder zum Adam fiihren. Da 
schwor ihnen die Lilis einen Eid, dass so oft sie ihren 





den | eiligen Namen | 





(der Engel) Namen oder Gestalt, auf einem Zettel, Per- 
gament oder anderswo geschrieben oder gemalt finde, 
keine Gewalt iiber die jungen Kinder haben wolle, und 
ihnen nichts zu Leide thun, dass sie auch auf sich nehmen, 
und diesen Fluch und Strafe erleiden wolle, dass alle 
Tage von ihren Kindern hundert sterben sollten. Es 
sind also hernach alle Tage hundert Schedim oder junge 
Teufel von ihren Kindern gestorben, &c. Und dies ist 
die Ursache, wart wir diese ngelnamen auf ein 
Kaméa oder Pergament-Zettel schreiben und den jun 
gen Kindern anhiingen, dass niimlich, wenn die Lilis 
diese Zettel oder Geschrift sieht, sie an ihren Eid gedenke, 
und den Kindern keinen Schaden thue.—( Bex Sira.)— 
Von einem Teufelsgespenst in Weibsgestalt verstehen es 
auch die Juden, welche in der Kammer einer Kindbet- 
terinn inwendig und auswendig an die Thiir, an jede 
Wand und um das Bett: Adam, Chava, Chutz Lilis, 
schreiben, d. h. Adam, Eva, heraus du Lilis.—/( df " 

* Adam soll nach seiner Verstossung aus dem Para- 
diese, wider seinen Willen, mit der Lilis 130 Jahre lang 
lauter Riesen und bise Geister gezeugt haben.—(Genesis 


v. 1, 2,3; vi. 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

























J. (", CLovenu. 
Tiverton. 
HIS ENVY ” (5% §, ii. 7.)— 


nant note upon this:— 


“ BUILT HERE FOR 
Bentley writes a very preg 

“To raise sense from mere nonsense is much easier 
and surer of acceptance than to raise still better sense 
from goo lerable loubt God built Hell, asa 
receptacle for but to say, He built 
it not for his own ¢ , as uld ever wish to change 
places with them, is something extravagant. Let’s reduce 
Milton’s own words 








‘Th’ Almighty had no purr 
v 





Here f iis envy ; will not drive us hence.’ 

No butt, no object, no scope for his envy here ; he cannot 
think the place t d and delightful for us.”’ 

Richardson, in his Dict , gives “ built” as 
+ neuter sul } equivalent to building, and 
cites the p ym Dryden’s A Mira 
Arche nd musketry | re always things 
builded or built, and it v ld be very easy to 
iccount for the thing built becomin ynonymous 
with a butt, suy we could find any such use 
of it in any special le or local dialect 


May fair. 


“ ANTIENT” (5 8. i. 4 
and also applied to the bearer of an ensign, is in 
fact equivalent to our own (though now defunct) 
subaltern, an ensign. It is used more than once 
in Shakspeare : 

“ This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 
The same indeed ; a very valiant fellow.” 
Othello, v. 1. 


8), corrupted from ensign, 


And again : 
“ Oth. So please your grace, my a@ncie 
A man he is of honesty and trust ; 
To his conveyance I assign my wife.” 
Othello, i. 1 


J. S. UDAL. 





Junior Athenzum Club. 


Is not uncient or antient e juivalent to ensign F 


“Lord Westmoreland his ancyent raisde, 
The Dun Bull he rays’d on hye 


” 
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savs the old ballad; and at a later date, almost 
that mentioned by J. R. B., we find the word, used 
apparently in the sense of ancient or ensign bearer, 
I in Wentworth Church, co. York: 

st Anno Domini 1667: by the appointment 
l 1 Earl of Strafforde this stone is laid over the 
of Mr. Richard Marris, 














Crave who died in the year 1635, 

being steward and ancient to his lords hip’s ever most 
honoured father Th Jarle of Strafforde. 

CLK. 

! t,in the sense noted by J. R. B., means 

standard-bearer. The word is of constant occur- 

‘ in our older literature, to signify an heraldic 

ensign or battle standard. Falstaff says of his 

men that they are “ten times more dishonourable 

than an old-faced ancient. 1 Henry IV. Act iv. 





is h order n the Le yeeste! Cor 
A.D. 1585, for “causing the forsaid 
ldgers to be kept under their auncients,” p. 17. 
The bal f The R the North tells how 
“Erle Percy there his ancyent spred, 
The Halfe-Moone shining all so faire ; 





The Nort t had the cross < 
Ts wy , — 19 Das the 
And the five wounds our Lord did beare | Timothy, Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter, in th 
- J PEACOCK Welsh New Testament. What is Mr. Spurrell’s 
thority for his first statement, I do not know ; but 
An e1 nin} phraseology The ant the thority for the second is Salesbury’ Welsh 
is the nan ’ ya Standal nd also to its | New Testament, firs published 1567. 
¢ In SI W ] ve ( P | 
( rh Er nd French Phe ‘ Rahel” is warranted by the Hebrew 
1G 4, . the letter h representing the Hebrew letter LH 
} é ’ | ‘An ] he a Li Heyth is al » represented 
Auntie S : } . hen i l,e.g., Hannah, Hermon, Horeb, Hophni, 
p rs of V vo except Enoch, Eve id nearly 
f ‘ : 41 ae oe : 
ran Ba ; 1 the ddle « W : , Bet) 
ehe Gehazi, Ahasuet Al ‘Rahel,” ther 
This is a rel The | fore more cori h he well-known Rachel 
“Lord Pt ol ‘ A. L. Maryn 
the kir 1 ; P Oxford 
} ‘ en . . ‘ tl . ~ 
er, OF : were, ‘ [ have in my possession a copy of the English 
Daas 1 Cal . cl : he ‘| Bible i hich the name of “ Rachel printed 
En a I . . I 1 the fifteenth verse of the thirty-f chapter of 
! » In re 1 in for Tere h ( ELLI 
. :, 5“ |} Jeremiah. rEO LLI 
Lutheran and ¢ churche He what} st. John’s Wood. 
the Seotch chu r He re es al . : : / 
I r ordinatio i hands the cup in the adm -| “Rahel” is “the more accurate form f the 
atrat 1 of the ¢ . ' He is also rt of | r name elsewhere rend : ry hel. In the 
churchwarden, and in some congregations is found | °!der English versions it is employed throughout, 
] — , an | but irvives in the Authorized Version of 1611, and 
very of nd troublesome personage. org 
. : ; + 11n oO nt Bibles Jel wah XXX1 yn! 
Rey. Robert Robinson, the celebrated ar in our present Bibles vere! XXXL. 15 oF y. 
king Baptis \inister of Cambridge, said, | ~°°* Mr. George Grove’s article in Smith’s Dic- 
me . . ae > | tiona of the hl } so a foot-note 
> me OL VO Lord Bishops ! Lord delivel ‘ ky oJ ' b p al TM pte. 
. o- ay . ° “& Pay OR P 4 
mi ; Lord Deacon!” The Dictionnat Rachel,” p. 988. . MANUEL. 
l l of Maurice La Chatre, Par 1855 [See “N.& Q.,” 4" S. iii. 220 xii. 128 
under the word “ Ancien,” says :— . . ——- — 2 os 
. Kyurr anp Spetzi (5 §. i. 348.)—In the 


“ Chez les Calvinistes, nom donné a un certain nombre 
le personnes, qts choissent parmi le peuple, lesquelles 
co tement avec le pasteur, composent le consistoire qui 
Veille aux inte réts de la religion, et au maintien de la 


discipline.’ 
Lord Peterborough’s 


chaplain would be a Cal- 








vinist, and an antient or elder 
necessary aid or assistant to him. 
James Henry 


was, there fore, a 
Drxon. 


S. i. 
Je remiah 


2 
055, 


—This form, 
XXXi. 


Raner (5% 
in 


appare _ 
the Eng 


found only 15, in 
version, may be a misprint, but I suspect other- 
wise. If I understand him rightly, Mr. Mant is 
wrong in saying that it is found in the English 
version only, as it is the regular form in the Wels} 
version, and hence, perhaps, we may arrive at it 
origin. In this way, I think, it ll be found that 
there was at le 1e Welsh non King J mes’ 
Bible Revision Committe ind that he himself 
revised several | rtions of the Old Testar nt. T 
him I tribute the form in question. It would 
be interesting to know when it first appeared ir 
the English version. J. C. UNNoNE. 
P.S.—Spurrell, in his Carmarthen and its Neigh- 
bourhood, says that Bishop Richard Davis, D.D., 


a 


1568, 


1 San 


Judges, \ 
English Bi 
l 





nd 


’ 
and 


Joshua, 
in the 


nslated 
Samuel, 


t1 
in 








Ske tches from Cambridge , p- 13, Mr. Le slic Stephe n 
says, “We have now every game that fills the 
pages of Bell’s Life, except the profoundly mys- 
terious knurr and spell.” So Mr. Broo! not 
alone in his curiosity about this g However, 


is 


ame, 
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I take 


which 


it to be the same as “ 


s the proper name 


the “ profound mystery 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, if he 
referred to 
Hone edition), 
vame 18 played 


contest being 


wher 


farthest 


remember right, 


Be I use 





This is a common 
t re played. 


I 
lignum vit 
l 


Strutt’s Sports 


with a tr 









I cannot 
of it M 





appt 
Dp, bat, ar 
tri 
of st 
the 


g , Which itofaw 
vy a flexible stick or wand that has 
at itsend. This stick he spell. 
logists have asserted that k: h 
with the wooden ball, the n of the 
®% corruption of “ north spell | 
in with this idea S HEN 

This game is called by St 
Halliwell makes knurr the s1 ball o 

ud spell the trap f 1 which i 





It is very pop 1 the clothin 
Pl 

t West Riding, bettir the crack 

playe 1 the cor nt drinkin 

att n The test who sh 

ball to the ( t distance in a give 
troke 

[Se ‘N.&Q (2 8. i. 2 5 


*Wispom ETTER 
i. 149.)—This volume apy 
two distinct works. If so, 
.- vlish translation 
: rench writer, entitled 
He es, and published 


the year of the author's de 


THAN MONEY,” 


ears to be ¢ 


the latter is 


work by De 
L’ Art de Con 


it Amsterda 


Gaston vE B 


Philadelphia. 





Tre LANCASHIRI 
163 Mr. ENTWISLE, 
mentary on the 
cher’s allusion to the La 
which, he says, signifies get 
Mr. Enxtwis te adds, in a 
shire equ to this ne 
Hone or 
the mistake here made, but 
in a Lancashire man. 
out of doors. It has no cor 
Thus Jo 


W orks, p- 58 ».8 


ivalent 


the word aroint. 
Bobbin 
areauwt boh a threave o’ ra 
on meh at t’ dur,” which t 
sooner out 


Worp 


*‘ AREAW 


referring to I 
word aroi 


f. quotes 
neashire Ww 


out, or au 


note, that 


y ] 
ircel 


it iss 


Areauwt means 


Inecti 


hn Collie 


ranslated 


side than I found a rabble crowd watch- 


northern spell,” 


i small 


oraen 


mn what 


though 


guess ; and for 


Bioop (also 
see this) is 
imes, p. 109 
r that the 
1d ball, the 
ke the ball 
rokes. If ] 
Bou’ Own 


and 
ball of 
ooden stand 
bit of wood 
e phil LO 


raven, 





piel 


districts 0 


professional 
be ng the 


ill strike the 


n number of 
W. G. 


, 468.) 


«xe. (5 S. 


omposed ot | 


I presume, 


la Chambre, 


m n 


1 logy of aroint 


ERNEVAL. 
r” (5% S. i. 
[one’s com- 
his or Bou- 


ord a reaut, | 
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** And why comes a gentleman riding alone? 
And why doth he wander areawt such a night 

The word is still in use in the few districts 
where the dialect spoken. 
to the word aroint, I am puzzled to determing 


cashire 


ever 
Although given in some of our very 
lections of ec inty words, I have 
discover it in the text of any writer of the dial 
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trunk of a tree”; and, as a third mear 


thered hag. He 


runt the ‘ 
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| és ] 

jing, “an old woman, +. q. 
| 


ves also Scottish runt, “a contemptuous de 
tion for an old woman, - says A. Iceland 
l is explained “ mulier,” but particularly fro1 
the name of a heathen codd adess in, In Scot 





land, runt is an old cow; in E gli 1d, an OX or cow 
lof small size. The Belgic rw t bullock; 
| German rund, an ox or cow. ede aa says, | in 


| the north of England, a woman is said to be runted 
| when she is fifty years old, it being a question 
| sometimes put to “Is ye ur mother runted 
| vet i I take if, how: ver, that the proper etymo- 
avant, which Cotgrave 
there hoe; from the 
nd hort ho.” 

R. S. ¢ 
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‘HARNOCK. 
Gray’s Inn. 
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The O.G. haren 
and haro, 


accused, 
lama 
clamc r. 

This extract ht on 
the deriv 


may possibly throw some lig 
ation of “ aroint ”:— 
Aroynt thee,’ get ye gone, be off. In Cheshire 
the ey say ‘rynt ye, witch’; and milk-maids say to their 
cows, when they have done milking them, ‘rynt ye my 
beauties’ (Saxon, a-rennan, runoff; Gothic, a-rinnan ; 
Welsh, rhin, a channel for water, whence Rhine).”- 
and Fable, by the Rev. E. Cobham 
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“Lamparp’s Ancient Laws,” 1568 (5@ §, i 
148.)—This was not the first book printed from 
Saxon types, at least three Saxon books having been 
printed in 1567. The earliest of these is believed 
to be,- 
“A Testimonie of antiquitie Shewing the auncient 
fayth in the Church of England, touching the sacrament 
of the body and bloude of the Lord here publikely 
preached, and also receaued in the Saxons tyme, aboue 
600 yeares agoe . . . Jmprinted at London by John 
Day, dwelling ower Aldersgate beneath S. Martyns.” 


A copy of this curious book now lies before me. 
It consists of seventy-five numbered leaves, in- 
luding title, followed by thirteen unnumbered. 

There are some peculiarities of this book that 
seem to have escaped the notice of bibl 
one of which is that fo 78-86 conta 
Lordes prayer, the Creede 
ents in the Saxon and E 


iographers, 
= The 


maunde 
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was an inscription on the margin underneath, in 
both the English and French languages. 
Jonn Pickrorp, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





1 





M.A. 


T. Aturneton (5 §, i. Mr. Wese 
sumes that everybody knows Allington’s 
volume of poems.” I can find no such name in 
Allibone’s Dictionary, nor in any catalogue. If 
Mr. Wess will be more precise, perhaps some of 
your readers will be able to supply the information 
he asks for. The same remarks apply to his query 
numbered 3. OLPHAR Hamst. 


288. 


ill 


“$m 


Mary Somervitie (5 §. ii. 48.)—It appears 
from the “ Memoirs” that, when Mrs. Somerville 
put on paper the opinion in question, she had been 
recently examining as, to her, new subjects Serret’s 

{ nalyse S “per ieure and Tait’s Y aternio Now, 





strictly literal interlinear translation. Is not this | the former of these works in no respect trenches 
the earliest instance of the kind extant? A well- | 00 the methods of the Differential Calculus, but 
known teacher of languages, named Hamilton, who | the latter avowedly tends to replace the Cartesian 
flourished some thirty or forty years ago, claimed | Geometry of Co-ordinates. <A lapse of attention on 
to be the originator of interlinear translations, and | the part of the venerable writer would account for 
even called the system of teaching based on them | the passage. R. C. 5. 





His claims to originality 


he 


the Hamiltonian system. 
were disputed on the ground that 
the first to ap) ly the SV 


was mere ly 


t Locke and 


stem, but tl 





Ascham had recommended it or something akin to 
Here, however, is, at this early date, not 
erely a suggestion, but a practic ul exemplit tion | 
f what Mr. Hamilton, after a lapse of nearly 
nre¢ hundred years, ¢ laimed as his own. 
GASTON DE BERNEVAI 

Philadelphia 

A Consecture (5" 8. 26.)—Gronovius says 
n this passage : 

“ Nihil ta Vertiim hac tu tecum hal Sic habent 





r 
Lambino t 





mnes libri MSS. este, neque eliam Manutius 

probat. Sed Malasp. non placet; qui suspicatur 
legendam, nihil tam vietum. Bosii lectionem sequitur 
Junius. Sed aliter distinguit vulgus, nihil tam verum. 
Hee tu tecum habeto, Cleric. Quam postremam lectio- 


nem praeclare spectavit et explicavit Pater in libro I\ 
Observ. cap. 7, et ideo ab aliorum frustraneis mutation 
bus inviolatam hic servavi.” 

It appears then that S. T. P.’s emendation is no 
mjecture, after all, but a reading supported by all 
the MSS. To my mind, rietum is no bad guess ; 
certainly more applicable than rerum to such a 
person as Antipho. Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 
Otp Eneravines (5" §, ii. 47.)—I believe that 
the old fable of “ The Satyr and the Traveller” i 
the subject of the engravings inquired for by Mr. 
PATTERSON. [I could have told him the 


s 


once 


name of the painter and engraver, for copies were 
in my possession, but years ago they were given 
toa friend, at whose sale they were disposed of, 
and though perfectly well recollecting them, the 


~+} 
1 


HERALDI 
her 


S. ii. 48.)—In reply to E., the 
D.’s children only. 


D. C. E. 


Idic honours descend to 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


Dr. Barron’s Puns (5™ 8. ii. 67. \ 
the answer, which St. SwiTHIn says 
| “supposing” for the last fifteen years, be a pigeon 

Gro. Rirro 


, , 
tie 


Oxford. 


] u 
I think I know the reply ; and the fact of it 
| being hardly printable in these days will 


for its being left to the imagination of the reader. 
J. Stores SMITH. 

The Laurels, Chesterfield. 

Tue JupGes on Circuit (5" §. ii. 27.)—Mr. 
Artuur Wituiams asks, how is it that Her 
Majesty’s judges, when on circuit, never inter- 
ch inge aospitality with the sheriff of any English 
county except Yorkshire? He states that in 
Wales this custom does not prevail. In Wales 
the judges entertain the grand jury, and the 


sheriff is invariably invited; and for ought that I 
have bee n able to discove r, there is no reason why 
this should not be also the case in England. But 
it is quite clear that an interchange of hospitality 
would be wrong, for the statute 13 & 14 Charles 
II. c. 21, provides that— 

“No person duly sworn into the office of sheriff... . 
shall .... in the time of the assizes held for the county 
or shire during his sheriffalty keep or maintain or cause 
to be maintained one or more table or tables for receipt 
or entertainment of any person or persons resorting to 
the said assizes other than those that shall be of his own 
family or retinue, nor shall make or send any present to 





There 


memory in regard to the artists is at fault. 





any Judge or Judges of Assize,” Kc. 
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The necessity for this, as set out in the preamble of 
the Act, arose “by reason of the great and un- 
necessary charges in the time of assizes,” which 
had “ of late years been very burdensome to the 
gentry of the Realm.” 

This Act does not extend to the sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex, the sheriff of Westmore- 
land, or any sheriff of any city-and-county or 
town-and-county. The sheriffs of the City of 
London invariably entertain the judges sitting at 
the Old Bailey. Mr. WILLIAMS probably con- 
founds Yorkshire with Westmoreland. 

J. Rotanp PuHruips. 

Temple. 


MenNpDELssonn (5 §. ii. 88) was the grandson 
of Moses Mendelssohn. See The Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Universal Biography (Mackenzie, Lon- 
don). FrReDK. RULE. 

Half-a-hundred correspondents can inform Jay 
Aitcu that the late eminent composer (born Feb. 3, 
1809, died Nov. 4, 1847) was a descendant of the 
almost equally eminent philosopher. It has been 
recorded of the great musician’s father that he 
sometimes spoke of himself as having been compli- 
mented in his youth as the son of the famous 
Mendelssohn, and in his latter days as the father 
of the famous Mendelssohn. 

Henry Campin, F.S.A. 

“Tue Wipow or THE Woop” (5* §. ii. 88.)— 
The book about which your correspondent inquires 
is said to refer to the Wolseley family, of Wolseley 
Hall, in Staffordshire, and it is supposed to have 
been written by Benjamin Victor, dramatist. The 
“widow” in question is reputed to have been 
Anne, relict of a Mr. Whitley. She, according to 
the scandalous chronicle now in view, induced Sir 
William Wolseley to marry her, as part of a com- 
plicated scheme, which it is not needful to repeat. 
Your correspondent will find a copy of this book 
in the British Museum Library (1081, d. 13/2), 
with the title “ The Widow of the Wood, London, 
printed for C. Corbett, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
Church, in Fleet Street, mpcciv.” The book was 
suppressed, but it does not appear to be very rare. 

F. G. S. 


The author of this work is said, in Bohn’s 
Lowndes, which see for note, to have been Benja- 
min Victor. The work was published in London 
in 1755, 12mo. 3s. ; and reprinted at Glasgow in 
1769. A more lengthened account of “The Widow” 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxv. 
(1755), p. 91. , E. V. 

Warer-mark (5 §, ii. 89.)—The paper is 
Dutch paper, and the mark on it represents the 
genius of Holland holding, on a staff, the Hat of 
Liberty, which long preceded the pseudo-classical 
Phrygian cap now used with the same significance. 

0. 


“Snorover ” (5 §. ii, 91.)—Is there any other 
means than conjecture of tracing the supposed 
relationship of “ Chateau Vert” with “ Shotover”? 
In Domesday Book it appears to occur (Oxon. 1) 
as “Scotorne,” with the other royal forests of 
“Stanuorde, Wodestock, Comberie, Hochnuode,” 

Ep. MarsHatu, 


Dr. Der’s Macic Mirror (5% §. ii. 86.)— 
This celebrated relic of the absurdity of the seven- 
teenth century is quite safe and sound in the 
British Museum. It is a pink-tinted glass ball, 
about three and a half inches in diameter. 

GeorceE ELuis, 

St. John’s Wood. 


Tue Scorrisn Famity or Epagar (5 §. i. 25, 
75, 192, 355, 430, 500.)—X. applies very un- 
parliamentary expressions in his last ; however, a 
special pleader must be excused. I am justified 
in treating his remarks on two missing descents 
as a skilful diversion to give a general character to 
his criticism. At the same time, I am sure that 
other readers will not find the omissions of which 
he complains. 

X. says that it is “quite puerile bringing in the 
Lyon King of Arms when the question is as to the 
judgment” shown by the author of the work. 
Here, I think, X. is a little disingenuous. The 
real drift of the whole discussion is to attempt to 
convince the public that the Rev. John Edgar, of 
Hutton, was the heir male of Edgar of Newton, 
and, by implie ition, the heir male of Wedde rlie ; 
and the judgment of the author seems to be 
impugned simply and solely because he has not 
professed his belief in such pretensions, but has 
left the authentic materials which he has produced 
to speak for themselves. This being evidently the 
object of \ —the author having as may be seen 
by any reader of the “Account of the Surname 
Edgar”) refrained from passing any judgment,—I 
maintain (always keeping in view the pretensions 
attempted to be established) that, not only is 
there nothing puerile in pressing X. to the 
crucial test of the Lyon Office, but such a test 
is the only one worth anything, and until it is 
tried I make X. a present of all the other questions 
which he has raised, and which I hope will keep 
him well employed, at any rate, until Michaelmas! 

Sp. 

Eriscorpan Tittes (4'" §. xii. passim; 5 §. i. 
92, 310.)—Mr. Tew and his new ally are certainly 
not at one on this subject. Mr. Tew acknowledges 
the power of the Church to do many things wholly 
independent of State authority or interference, 
and declares that to deny this “ would be preach- 
ing up the rankest Erastianism.” But Mr. 


Srreer’s Erastianism is most pronounced ; he 
asserts that to say the Church can confer rights 





which the civil power may or may not enforce is 
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“establishing that juridical absurdity, an tmpe- 
rium in imperio.” He then proceeds to ask, 
“What is the Church ?” and, with regard to the 
Church of England, answers his own question by 
the astounding assertion that it is “entirely a 
portion of the State”; and, with regard to the 
Church of Scotland, by the almost equally 
startling declaration that it is “only a voluntary 
organization and private corporation according to 
the law by whose permission it exists,” as though 
in the days of the penal statutes, when the law did 
not permit it to exist, it were not a Church at 
all.” It is really quite useless to argue with one 
who seems to think that churches only exist as 
portions of the State, or by legal permission. To 
argue such questions,—which, of course, lie at the 
root of the Church’s power to grant titles,— would 
lead to discussions which are very properly for- 
bidden in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 

Mr. Tew appears to me to concede the whole 
position when he acknowledges, “I do not, there- 
fore, deny to the Church the power of conferring 
such titles as ‘ Lord,’ &e.” The power, then, is 
granted ; and Mr. Tew only denies that there 


has ever been an authoritative exercise of such 
power. My answer is, that the custom of cen- 
turies is sufficient proof of the exercise of that 
power. There has never been a period when 


titles of honour have not been given to bishop: 


from the days of which Bingham writes 
chap. il., +) to the present time :— 

“ Paulinus speaks in the 
those ancient times, when he calls bishops pri 
people ; for that was another usual title that was given 
them ; as appears from Optatus, and several passages in 
8. Jerome, who, to distinguish them from secular princes, 
ally styles them principes KE ve, princes of the 


usual phrase and style of 


ces of the 





, however, requires “the production of 


7 
Mr. Tew 
canon of the Church assembled in 


an absolute 

general council.” 
nor can Mr. Tew produce an absolute law by 
which our Queen’s right to the title of “ Majesty” 
was granted. Cl arly the powe lies in the State 
of granting it may lie in the sovereign 
of assuming—such title, just as the power lies in 
the Church of granting titles to bishops. But the 
authoritative act by which the title of “ Majesty 

was granted, or even assumed, by the sovereigns 
The v 





pos sibly 





1 


of England is entirely wanting. 
contradictory stat writers on the 
origin of the title are clear proofs that no valid 
authoritative act can be adduced; and 
que ntly, the power be ing lows d, custom must be 
accepted as sufficient proof of the exercise of that 
pows r. 

If, then, the (Jueen has a right to the title of 
“ Majesty,” as undoubtedly she has, notwith- 
standing the absence of an authoritative law or 
act conferring the title, the bishops equally hav: 
a right to their titles, notwithstanding a similar 


irious and 


ements 


made by 


conse- 


ps, 
Book IL, | 





| to that which gives “*‘ Countess 


| cess, commenced “ My Lord.” 


I cannot produce suc h a canon, | 








absence of an absolute canon of the Church as- 
sembled in general council. 

I should much like to achieve Mr. Trw’s con- 
version ; but he is not likely to hold his present 
views without reasons which, to his own mind, 
appear unassailable, though he has now conceded 


much ; and whilst I fully appreciate the pleasure 
of an argument with him, I fear that if the dis- 
cussion were to be carried on until one of us 
were convinced by the other, the readers of “N. 
& Q.” would become very tired of the duel. 


a. 2. Th 


Surely Mr. Tew is unreasonable when he says 
that nothing will satisfy him but “the production 
of an absolute canon of the Church assembled in 
general council.” Unreasonable, I say, because 
there is so much of “mos pro lege” in the Church, 
that if everything were denied unless decreed by 
a general council, we should be shorn of half our 
worship and much of our faith, e.g., has the Atha- 
nasian Creed ever received the sanction of an 
absolute canon of a ge neral council? The title 
“ Lord,” I suppose, rests on authority very similar 
>to the wife of an 
Earl, and “ Lord” or “ Lady” to the younger chil- 
dren of Dukes and Marquises. It is worthy of 
note that when the bishops of the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church addressed the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh on the occasion of their marriage, the 
official reply, addressed to “ The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Ca thness,” of the Prin- 
Surely this is an 
official recognition of the right of a bishop to that 
title. E. L. BLENKINSOPP. 


[This discussion is now closed. 


‘RecinaALtp Trevor” (4% §, viii; 5@ S. iL 
] ims: ii. 19.) I suppose I must now consider 
myself convinced that “ Anwy]” is not a pseudonym, 
but a real name; and therefore I should now like 
to know who was the author of the above work, 
the bearer of that name, where and when he lived, 
and when he died. If your correspondents will 
kindly supply this, and any other information, the 
matter will be beyond any further doubt. Not- 
withstanding the astonishment that is expressed 
at my considering “‘ Anwyl” might be a pseudonym, 
I do not see there is any matter for surprise. Is it 
quite possible for the most ordinary proper name 
to bea ps udonym ? Probably Mr. W. J. Bery- 
HARD Smitu, who says, on p. 19, that he is “as- 
tonished that any doubt should exist as to this 
being a proper name,” would be surp1 ised to hear 
that “Smith” itself is often a pseudonym, as, for 
example, when it is adopted by Jeremy Bentham. 
OtpHaR Hamst. 


ni im 


New Barnet, Herts. 


Mrs. Cowpen CriarKke’s “SrikspEArRE Con- 
CORDANCE ” ii 


5th S. i, 485; ii. 14.)\—Mr. RvULe 
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and Mr. Bovcuier have lately, but in no de- 
tracting spirit, pointed out important omissions 
from Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Shakspeare Concord- 
ance of auxiliary words, such as “having” and 
“thus,” when used substantively. With the like 
feeling, I copy from my note-book the following 
omissions : 
1. “If,” As You Like It, Act v. sc. 4, 1. 106: 
“ Your /f is the only peacemaker.’ 
And again in Richard ITT., Act iii. se. 
* Talkst thou to me of ifs?” 
2. “ Shall,” Coriolanus, Act iii. se. 1, 1. 88 :— 
** Mark you 
His absolute shall.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii. 


1,1. 77: 


* But yet is as a jailor to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor.” 
4. “ Why” and “ wherefore,” Comedy of Errors 
Act ii. se. 2, 1. 45: 


; 


‘ Every why hath a wherefore.” 

5. “ Nay,” “a woman's nay,” Richard ITIT., 
Act iii. se. 7, 1. 51:— 

“ Play the maid's part, still answer nay, and take it.” 
Et seq. I heartily second Mr. Rute’s suggestion 
that the number of the line, or, as I would add. 
even the page or column, of a ret ognized edition of 
Shakspeare would make Mrs. Clarke’s ( ‘oncor- 
dance a still more “ faithful guide.” 

CHARLES Ep. Raw .rys. 

Rockmount, Rainhill. 


I omitted to number the line of the second 
example of the word having: 
“ Your ages, of what having,” Kc. 
The line is 875. 
As regards the numbering of lines 
omitted in Mrs. Cowden Clarke's (Co 
the lady writes to me, and Says : 


being 


“T think you will cease to feel any regret when I tell 
you it was an omission advisedly made. No two editions 
of the plays can possibly have the lines numbered alike, 
and, as a proof of this, two editions, published by the 
same house, and superintended by the same editors, who 
advocate the system, have not their lines numbered alike. 
Now, the Concordunce, being intended for adaptation to 
all editions of Shakspeare’s Plays, properly gives no 
numbering of lines. We ourselves, having superintended 
various editions of Shakspeare, have ample experience of 
how worse than useless for reference is numbering the 
lines in his Plays.” 

Frepk. Rute. 


“Wiaes” (58 S, i. 261, 474.)—If “wigs” be 
extinct in Durham and Northumberland, I wot of 
a shop at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, where, unless 
I greatly mistake, toothsome cates under that title 
are still to be had. If you ask for a tea-cake you 
will be served with the ordinary disc of currant 
bread, which, save in the presence of “N. & Q.,” 
I should say is current everywhere ; but express a 
wish for a wig, and you will get a confection of 


dough and seeds, not round, but elongated, after 


the fashion of a tea-cake when it sees its face 
—* looking wofully long in a spoon.” 
But wigs are not necessarily restricted to carraway 
attractions. Five and twenty years ago all Grant- 
ham juveniles knew “ Mrs. B——, the wig woman,” 
who sold the most delicious pennyworths of indi- 
gestion I can now call to mind; and these were 
what we should in these days call plum buns. 
I remember her being excessively indignant with 
a servant of our family who called her, as I believe 
everybody else did, “ the wig-woman.” 
Sr. Swirnrk. 


This word is not so extinct as Mr. BLENKINsopp 
supposes. In Hants, a small oval cake, with honey 
in the middle, is called a wigg. On St. Andrew’s 
Day, at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, small 
buns (something like Good Friday buns) are 
yearly made, and confectioners go round for 
orders, some days beforehand, for Tandry Wigs, or 
St. Andrew’s buns. Unde derivatur “wig” with 
this meaning ? T. W. R. 


This name is still given to the plain halfpenny 
buns sold by the pastrycooks in Bristol. 1 have 
asked for them by that name, and been supplied 
with them, as long as I can remember, but I can- 
not recollect to have ever seen the word spelt. 

H. 

Drury Hovse (5 §. ii. 48, 75.) — Drewry 
House is mentioned by Stow (see Stow’s Survey, 
by W. J. Thoms, p. 113), and so called of Sir 
Drewe Drewrie, “a worshipful owner thereof,” and 
was of old time the town house of the Abbot of 
Ramsey. J.T. Smith has left a view of all that 
remained of the old house in 1796. I do not 
think there is any print of it at so early a date as 
Charles II. There is no evidence of it ever having 
belonged to Rupert. Cunningham says only that 
he lived there. I should have thought that the 
Committee for Sale of Sequestrated Lands would 
have sat rather at Drury House, Drury Lane. It 
appears to have been a grand house, and is men- 
tioned by Strype as the seat of Lord Craven. The 
Olympic Theatre occ upies the site. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


A view of this house, taken in 1796, and some 
mention of the occupants, will be found in Brayley’s 
Londiniana, London, 1829, vol. iv. p. 301. 

W. E. B. 

“Pur Tro puck” (5S. i. 228, 293; ii. 76.)—I 
have many times heard the word bucking used in 
Oxfordshire by old men. The expression “ I have 
had a good bucking” meaning a good sweating. 
“Put to buck” I have never heard in Oxfordshire 
in the sense in which E. V. uses it. 


G. J. Dew. 


Lower Heyford, Oxon. 
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PronvunciaTiIon oF “ AcnEes” (5 §. ii. 68.)— 
The pronunciation of aches as a dissyllable seems 
to have been retained to the close of the century. 
In Young’s Compleat English Scholar, Lond., 1687, 
we are told that— 

“Ch in words purely English have a peculiar sound 
with them both before and after vowells. Before a vowell 
in chance, cheap, chine, choke, churl: after a vowell in 
ach, reach, sich, roch, such: But in words of a Hebrew 
or Greek derivation ch sounds like 4,” &c. 


C. Extxtior Browne. 


In Spenser's Shephe rds Calendar, the following 
lines commence “ August ” 
“Tell me, Perigot, what shall be the game, 

Wherefore with mine thou dare thy music match 

Or be thy bagpipes run far out of frame ? 
Or hath the cramp thy joints benumb’d with ache?” 

W. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 
THE MS. O "OUR MUTUAL I RIEND,” BY CHARLES 
DICKENS, 


Ix the August number of Serilner’s Monthly 
(Warne & Co.), Miss Kate Field tells a curious 
story respec ting the above-named MS. The first 
fact in this story is, that by a favourable review in 
the Times the sale of the book was greatly in- 
creased, and ess established ; “for even 
genius,” says Miss Field, “can be made or marred 
by the pointed criticism of clever quills.” It is 
then stated that Dickens prese nted to the writer 
the MS. of the book which the latter is suppose d to 
have “ made” by his “‘ clever quill” in “ grateful ac- 
knowledgment ” of that service. The writer of the 
review In question does not seem to have appre- 
ciated the MS. as highly as he did the merits of 
the story in it. Mr. Dallas, the critic, 
to have received this valuable honorarium for the 
services rendered to the author, parted from the 
treasure. “‘ And now, with one of those strange 
turns of Fortune’s wheel, whereby everything, 
sooner or later, gets upside down, this manuscript 
crosses the Atlantic, to find a welcome home in 
the library of Mr. Child.” This gentleman, well 
known and much esteemed in this country, resides 
in Philadelphia, and is proprietor of the The Phil- 
Ledger. Miss Field thus 
Dickens’s way of employing his pen, ink, and 
paper : 

“ Almost always writing on thick blue note-paper and 
with blue ink, Dickens has been faithful to his rule in 
this manuscript. By unfolding his note-paper he has 
converted it into large-sized letter-paper, and by pasting 
this on still larger-sized and thicker white paper, he has 
made the two volumes as durable as possible. Towards 
the end of Volume First there is one bit of manuscript 
in black ink. All the rest is in blue ink, but not always 
of the best, and the fineness and closeness of the writing 
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are enough to render the most amiable of experienced 
printers temporarily insane. There is no lover of Dickens 
so ardent as to willingly read a page through, nor would 
the most mercenary peruse both volumes for less than 


their weight in gold. Added to a microscopic chiro- 
graphy is erasure after erasure, such as, I am told, can- 
not be found in his earlier manuscripts, marking either 
greater care or less fluency of thought. Descriptions 
undergo most correction, and so deftly does Dickens 
cancel himself, that I defy the greatest expert to de- 
cipher wbat the author does not wish to have read. . . . 
The erasures at the beginning of ‘ Podsnappery’ are 
absolutely appalling. The entire first page looks as 
though it had been cut into as many pieces as there are 
lines, and then been carefully darned.” 

Miss Field gives several examples of how 
Dickens worked through his story and its diffi- 
culties to the end; and she summarizes the ex- 
amples thus :— 


** Most interesting of all are the nine notes preceding 
the novel in each volume. Dickens takes the world into 
his confidence, opening the door of his workshop; and a 
curious, well-regulated shop it is. After thinking out 
his plot and characters, Dickens puts down on the right- 
hand side of his page the chapters with dramati: 
on the left he tells himself what he shall do, or asks him- 
self questions about the doing, which he answers affirma- 
tively or negatively, either at the time or after.” 


1TSORE 5 


These matters are of interest to us all. But 
much interest also attaches itself to the story of 
the original manus¢ ript. We should much like to 


know if any other “original” exists. In these 
days, when original letters are supplied according 
to demand of the market, a somewhat fuller story 
as to Mr. Child’s manuscript (which we do not 
would be 


mean to disparage) very acce ptable. 


T/ { vchitecture of the Cistercians. 
M.A., F.R.LB.A. 
Ix a quarto form, beautifully illustrated, and printed in 
a bold, clear type, Mr. Sharpe discusses and explains the 
principles which guided the Cistercians in planning their 
conventual buildings and in designing their churches. 
This work is the substance of a lecture which Mr. 
Sharpe delivered, four years ago, at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. The views which he then laid 
open to his professional brethren he now offers to the 
general public, who, by the aid of the illustrations, will 
thoroughly comprehend the text, and, perhaps for the 
first time, will have a clear idea of the grandeur of some 
of the material works of the once famous Cistercian 
Order. Shortly before the Reformation the number of 
lependencies possessed by the Abbot of Citeaux is stated 


to have been 3,200! 


By Edmund Sharpe, 
(Spon.) 





History of the Christian Church, from the Apostolic Age 
to the Keformation, a.v. 64—1517. By J. C. Robertson, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury. Vol. 1V. (Murray.) 

Tuts new and revised edition of Canon Robertson's work 

is now half-way towards completion. The period covered 

in the present book is from the death of Charlemagne, 

814, to the death of Anselm, 1109. Anselm's method of 

proving the existence of God by a single argument (the 

object of his Faith in Search of Understanding) is shown 
in the prelate’s words:—‘‘God is that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived; and he who well 
understands this will understand that the Divine Being 
exists in such a manner that His non-existence cannot 
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Gannilo, a freely inquiring monk 
“that the conception of a 
thing does not imply its existence.” Canon Robertson 
loes not touch, or does not more than touch, on the 
knowledge Anselm is said to have had of the catastrophe 
by which Rufus was id of. 
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was said to be in preparation. It w 
photograph of Murith, the “ Linnzus of 
should be taken from the oil painting at St. Bernard, 
for the use of the members and the public in general. 
One of Dr. Husenbeth’s last acts was a transmission to 
St. Bernard of some very interesting letters on geology 
and botany that Murith addressed to him. It is much to 
be regretted that they were not given to the British 
on im. ak on the value of these documents, 
is they wer¢ » hand over, and, being open, I 
perused the m. One was a vi unt of the 
bursting of the Dranse glacier in 1 Murith visited 
every part of th levasta rene, and described it most 
ntifically his friend the “young 
he then called Husenbeth. I[ will 
endeavour have the above important letters given 
to the A brief biography of Murith has been 
inserted ‘N Q).,” vide Ger Index 
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writes : > useful list of news- 
apers, 1824, published in “N. & Q.,” No. 32, pp. 119, 
120, re amit ds me that an accurate and carefully-cata- 
lex of all newspapers is required in the British 
Museum Library, showing distinctly what newspapers 

are now therein. The catalogues now used there are, ag 
incomplete ly arranged. The 


Mr. Cur. Cooxt 


and badly 
collection of these periodicals is valuable and extensive.” 

Con. At.—The father of Sophie Cruvelli (Baronne 
Vigier), the opera-singer, to whom the Pope is said to 
have sent the Golden R was a Protestant minister 
named Cruwel, of Bielefeld, in Prussia. The lady's 
husband, Baron Vigier, is grandson of the M. Vigier 
who made a fortune by establishing those famous baths, 
the “ Bains Vigier,’ Seine. 
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“ The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

+ Par. Req., iv., lines 220-1. 
MARKS (5" 8, 88; ii. 94.)\—I thank Mr, 
BERNEVAI for r his kind reply, and wish to 
know the price and publisher's name of Sotheby's 
Prine T ypographica Grorce R. Jesse. 

SouTHWARK.—You will find that and a second a vitaph 
on Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, in Wit Restored, v.i., 
p. 201, Camden Hotten’s reprint. 

W. Grimatpi.—For the personal history, life and 
death, and “ prophecies” of Mother Shipton, see the 
ex of With regard to the 

‘ xi. 355. 
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this rule we can make no exception. 
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